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“Misses Mary and Grace Murray” by Sir Henry Raeburn, R. A. [1756-1823] 
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Texas and Dallas 


This is the largest number of The Art 
Digest that has ever been printed, in the 
nearly ten years of its life, and maybe 
the most interesting to the American 
people. There have been other special 
numbers, the most important dealing with 
the two Century of Progress art exhibi- 
tions in Chicago, the opening of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City, and the great art exhibition held in 
San Diego during the 1935 California 
Pacific International Exposition. All of 
these dealt with big and significant events 
in art, but the present special number 
devoted to the opening of the new Dallas 
Museum and the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position is calculated to open the eyes of 
art lovers as to regional development. 

New York is complacent in the idea 
that it is the center of American art, not 
only in the way of merchandising but also 
in production. Maybe it is. It ought to 
be, because the metropolis draws to itself 
the chosen from every section of the 
nation. It drew Grant Wood from iowa, 
Thomas Hart Benton from Missouri, Van 
Dearing Perrine and John Steuart Curry 
from Kansas, Millard Sheets from Cali- 
fornia. It took to its heart Paul Sample, 
who was born in Chicago, became boxing 
champion at Dartmouth and a painter 
in California; and John Carroll who was 
born on a railroad train as it entered 
Kansas while his parents were emi- 
grating to the Golden State. New York 
showed wisdom; but there are many other 
fine artists in the making, west of the 
Mississippi, and the big city would do 
well to find out about them. Some of 
their works are reproduced on the suc- 
ceeding pages of this number of The Art 
Digest. 

It is the opinion of many, including this 
writer, that America is now in the midst 
of one of the most expressive and glorious 
periods of art that any nation has ever 
experienced. Some of the artists who in 
the future will be recognized as leaders 
of this renaissance are burning their 
candles under baskets, but not through 
any fault of their own. It is time that 
the baskets were snatched off by the 
boasted metropolis. 

Another point is that all American art 
collectors do not live in the East. There 
are many in the West, who are building 
their connoisseurship in the same way 
that Atlantic Coast and Detroit and Chi- 
cago collectors have had to employ—the 
old, old method of “buy and discard’. 

The editor wishes to express his grati- 
tude for the co-operation he has had from 
Texans—writers, artists and all. Col- 
laboration in a worth-while effort has 
within it, honor for everybody. 

Artists of the West, if you deserve it, 
the nation is yours! 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 





HIS department expresses only the 

personal opinion of Peyton Boswell, 
writing strictly as an individual. His ideas 
are not those of THe Art Dicest, which 
strives to be an unbiased “compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with 
what he says. Controversy revitalizes the 
thought and spirit of art. 


A Rare Privilege 


Beginning with this issue, The Art 
Digest places a department at the dis- 
posal of the newly formed*National Asso- 
ciation for Art Education, for its use in 
acquainting the art world with current 
developments in the field of art educa- 
tion. This is one of the biggest things 
and most precious privileges that has 
come to this magazine, which will cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary next Novem- 
ber. The association’s department this 
time will be found on pages 40 and 41. 

An account of the organization of the 
National Association for Art Education 
was printed in the Ist May number of 
The Art Digest. It is an amalgamation 
of the existing regional bodies composed 
of art teachers in the public, parochial, 
private and professional schools, colleges 
and universities,—such as the Eastern 
Arts Association, the Western Arts As- 
sociation (which originated the country- 
wide idea), the Pacific Arts Association 
and the Southeastern Arts Association. 

An understanding of the tremendous 
scope and importance of the work can 
be obtained from the following letter to 
this editor written by the president of 
the association, Mr. Royal B. Farnum: 

“Dear Mr. Boswell: Permit me this op- 
portunity to express appreciation for your 
cordial spirit of co-operation in working 


‘out this arrangement whereby the Na- 


tional Association for Art Education uses 
these pages for articles and news notes 
bearing on the ever-widening field of edu- 
cation in art and art in education. 
“When one considers that there are 
fifty million young Americans under the 
age of twenty and that it is possible to 
reach at least twenty-five millions of these 
young people through the programs of 
our nation’s schools, the challenge to 
make their education broadly effective 
through an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of art is a weighty one. Here we 
have the great consuming public of to- 
morrow and it is imperative to the right 
economic and social growth of our coun- 
try that these individuals be fortified with 
discriminating judgment in their choices 
of materials for personal use, home life 
and in the line of business.” 
The Art Digest is deeply grateful to 
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the officers and members of the National 
Association for Art Education for their 
confidence and the glorious privilege of 
sharing in their work. 





Cleveland’s Exposition 
While the Ist July issue of The Art 


Digest will not be a special number, a 
great amount of its space will be devoted 
to the exhibition held at the Cleveland 
Art Museum in connection with the Great 
Lakes Exposition, which marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the municipality. 

The artists and collectors of Ohio and 
the other states will provide paintings, 
prints, sculptures, ceramics and other ob- 
jects of art. 


A Monthly Now 


Following its custom, The Art Digest 
with this issue will appear on the first of 
each month during the summer months of 
June, July, August and September. Be- 
ginning the Ist of October it will appear 
twice a month until May, inclusive. 








The Jury Question 


The editor gets up from his 
welcomes a friend of The Art 
Ohio State University to write 

“A serious problem in the operation 
of art exhibitions in local art organiza- 
tions is the matter of the selection of 
exhibits. Where the non-jury plan per- 
mits entries from all members, aesthetic 
standards are apt to be low. But the jury 
system has evils at every turn. Local 
juries are charged with favoritism, while 
out-of-towners cannot really appreciate 
organic growth within the district and, 
furthermore, are apt to superimpose 
standards which should not be applied to 
an unfamiliar community. 

“Regarding the contrasting methods of 
two Midwestern jurors and the modes of 
approach to the jury problem: 

“The readers of The Art Digest might 
be interested in the informal reports of 
two prominent artists who have recently 
acted as jurors in two different exhibitions 
of local art in neighboring American 
cities. 


chair and 
Digest at 
this: 


*‘“A man from the first jury came out 
of the jury room and like a naughty 
adolescent, said, “Well! Well! We have 
busted un everything!’ And they had 
done just that. Matured proficiency was 
put in the discard and an_ exhibition 
made up largely of student work and 
amateurish superficiality was offered to 
the community as a record of what its 
artists had been doing since the previous 
exhibition. 

“The other another 


account, from 
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jury, reported just as informally, is, as 
nearly as can be remembered, the fol- 
lowing: 

“There were 
and not one of 


three of us on the jury 
us knew very much of 
what the artists of the city were doing 
or were capable of doing, but we knew 
we had been asked there to build up 
art interest and, with the advantage of 
our unprejudiced eyes, to eliminate those 
works which were below the art stand- 
ards of that city. We defined our own 
position first and decided that we had 
no right to allow our personal tastes or 
whims to blind us to the constructive 
nature of our opportunity as far as the 
city was concerned. And the second 
thing that we did was to study the work 
that had been submitted, as a whole. 

"We got it all out before us, and we 
kept it before us. We looked at it and 
talked about it, not as individual paint- 
ings or sculpture but as the representa- 
tion of a particular city’s art work. We 
knew that there were certain artists of 
professional standing who, because of 
their influence or their teaching, had set 
standards in that city and we tried to 
recognize them and to take them into 
consideration. To have ignored them 
would have been as futile as to have im- 
posed the standard of the Choctaw on the 
city of Boston. 

“With this point of view clearly in 
mind, we had no difficulty in agreeing 
that certain of the works submitted were 
far below the standards of that commun- 
ity. These we eliminated and we went 
over the collection again and again, pick- 
ing out each time the least good things. 
By this process we arrived at a group 
which gave the public a good idea of 
what the artists were doing but which 
did not include any below the average 
standard which was evident for that city.” 

***How did your jury meet the prob- 
lem of student work?” someone asked. 
‘Everyone knows that much of it gets by 
an out-of-town jury.” 

*““*And why shouldn't it?’ 
joinder. 

““The problem was solved,’ said the 
artist who had been on the jury, ‘by hav- 
ing different entry blanks for students 
and, attached to each blank, a voucher 
to be signed by the teacher that the work 
submitted had been done independently 
of his instruction.” 

“Yet there is always the shadow of 


[Continued on page 45] 
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Dallas Exhibit Reveals World’s Art and Significance of Southwest 


“Marriage of St. Catherine,” by Benozzo Gozzoli. 


Lent by John Levy Gallery. 


Probably the most powerful factor working 
towards the growth and development of 
American art today is the decentralization of 
art interest. 

Though New York City unquestionably is 
the center of artistic activity in the United 


Architectural Rendering of the New Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. “> 


Imposing of Six Buildings in 


States, and 57th Street is the so-called “Wall 
Street” of art, the entire country is dotted 
with scores of museums, associations and 
societies,—all spheres of influence, large or 
small. The South, the Southwest, the Mid- 
west, the Pacific Coast, the Northwest, New 


“Apparition of the Virgin,’ by El Greco. 
Lent by Courtesy of Knoedler & Co. 


England, each in its way is pouring treasure 
into the nation’s art stream. 

Of recent years Chicago and San Diego 
have held great expositions of art, spreading 
artistic propaganda throughout their respec- 
tive sections. Now it has become the turn 


+ wcted of Native Texas Stone, This Structure Is the Most 
the $2,000,000 Civic Center. 
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“The Crucifixion; Coronation of the Virgin.” A Diptych by Simone di Filippo. 


Lent by E. & A. Silberman. 


a 


“Landscape With Waterfall,” by Jacob van Ruysdael. 
Lent by A. S. Drey of New York. 


“William Rush Carving the Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill River,” by 
Thomas Eakins. Lent by the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


of Texas and the Southwest. With the Texas 
Centennial as a background, the new Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts is holding an exhibition 
that will write a new and important chapter 
in the annals of American art—an assemblage 
that takes the visitor not only on a compre- 
hensive tour of the world’s art, ancient and 
modern, but particularly emphasizes the 
significance of the Southwest. Texas is big 
—hbigger than any European nation except 
Russia—and, whether New York knows it or 
not, that commonwealth and the other states 
of the Southwest and the Far West, are con- 
tributing a vital element to the nation’s art. 

Working as advisory directors of the ex- 
hibition with Richard Foster Howard, director 
of the Dallas Museum, were Dr. Robert B. 
Harshe and Daniel Catton Rich, who achieved 
such distinctive success with the Century of 
Progress Art Exposition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Outstanding ability and wide ex- 
perience as organizers made it possible to 
assemble a group of paintings and sculp- 
tures so ably illustrating the history of Euro- 
pean art and emphasizing the development of 
American art. 

The exhibition falls into the above two main 
categories, and, again, into minor divisions 
as follows: the Primitives, the Renaissance, 
the 18th and 19th centuries, the great French- 
men and “the International Development of 
the 20th Century.” In American painting there 
is a group of artists who looked first to the 
traditions of the past and of Europe; a large 
collection of American contemporaries, with 
all their variety; the Southwest as a geographi- 
cal unit, and, finally, a gallery devoted to 
Texas’s own artists. 

Mr. Howard wrote to THe Art Dicest: 
“There has been no effort to ‘talk down’ to 
those who are expected to attend the Centen- 
nial. There is no real ‘pap’—it is a good, solid, 
meaty exhibition. From experience elsewhere 
we fully expect the public to be thoroughly in- 
terested in what we have to offer. We plan 
to give it every opportunity to learn more 
about the things we have. It is foolish, 
obviously, simply to place pictures on the 
walls and expect everyone to come in and 
admire them with bated breath, but we are 
confident that if we present our wares with 
proper explanations and encouragement, if 
we look upon our museum as an educational 
institution, that the response of the people 
will be thoroughly adequate.” 

* * cd 
Primitives 

Sequentially the exhibition will open with 
a gallery of carefully chosen primitives, stress- 
ing works not generally known to the public 
and representing some of the greatest names 
in the development of early painting. 

Among the Italian works will be an im- 
pressive trecento “Crucifix” of monumental 
scdle (E. & A. Silberman), giving a vivid 
idea of the type of cross used in Florentine 
churches of the period. The influence of 
Duccio may be seen readily in the beautiful 
and jewel-like “Enthroned Madonna” (Mrs. 
Martin A. Ryerson) attributed to Duccio’s 
close follower, Segna di Bonaventura, while 
later Sienese painting, in all its charm of 
color and elegance, may be studied in the 
“Virgin and Child With Saints” by Sano di 
Pietro, one of the works lent from the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection. 

Benozzo Gozzoli’s “Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine” and the rare Bartolommeo Veneto, “St. 
Catherine,” both loaned by John Levy, are 
other important masters in this gallery. The 
exquisite “Madonna” by Crivelli, one of the 
most famous works in the collection of the 
late Horace Harding (Knoedler Galleries), 














shows this Venetian master at the height of 
his decorative skill. By Filippino Lippi is 
a charming “Annunciation” (Wildenstein 
Galleries) . 

Netherlandish painting likewise will be 
effectively illustrated by fine examples. From 
Henry Schniewind, Jr., comes the central 
panel of the altarpiece by “The Master of 
the Barbara Legend,” who was named artisti- 
cally from this work (his real name not being 
known). A sensitive man’s portrait by a 
close follower of Memling, “The Master of 
St. Ursula,” comes from the notable group 
of early paintings assembled by the late John 
G. Johnson of Philadelphia. Another splendid 
Flemish portrait, realistic in detail, yet with 
Southern breadth of feeling is the “Anne of 
Burgundy” by de Mabuse. This is a replica of 
the Fenway portrait and belongs to Dr. 
Frederic Oppenheimer of San Antonio. In- 
teresting to compare with this is the delicately 
painted woman’s portrait by Isenbrant, lent 
by Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. Geertgen 
Tot Sint Jans, one of the rarest painters of 
the early Dutch school, may be seen in the 
“Crucifixion” from the MclIlhenny Collection, 
while Hieronymus Bosch, who in turn was 
influenced by Geertgen, and a master who 
has become increasingly popular as a fore- 
runner of certain Surrealistic tendencies in 
modern painting, is represented by the bril- 
liant “Mocking of Christ” (John G. Johnson 
Collection) . 

Until recently German and French primi- 
tives have been little known or studied. The 
large and splendid panel of “St. John on 
Patmos” (Richard Ederheimer) has been con- 
nected plausibly with Hans Baldung Grun. 
By Cranach is a characteristic “Crucifixion,” 
lent by Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, who has also 
sent the interesting ‘Portrait of a Young 
Man” by Diirer, Cranach’s great contemporary. 
A large altarpiece—one of the masterpieces 
of the Swabian School—showing a full-length 
Madonna and attendant Saints, arrayed in 
splendid costumes against a decorative back- 
ground, comes from Karl Loevenich, following 
its exhibition at the San Diego Exposition. 
A delightful portrait of a young girl is by the 
little-known Conrad Bauer. A. S. Drey is 
loaning a characteristic work by Hans von 
Kulmback, an “Adoration of the Magi.” 
Among the French primitives, special atten- 
tion may be called to the Simon Marmion, 
“Canon Busleyden and St. Jerome,” a com- 
position full of the subtle, incisive drawing 
and unusual color harmonies associated with 
the Northern French School (Johnson Collec- 
tion). 


* * ok 


Old Masters 


A gallery of 16th and 17th century works 
continues the sequence. The splendid Bellini, 
“Madonna and Angels” (Dr. G. H. A. Clowes) 
has never before been exhibited in a great 
American exhibition; from the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts comes the famous Titian, 
“Man With a Flute,” showing the Venetian 
in a poetic mood in which memories of 
Giorgione yet linger; and Tintoretto’s “Adora- 
tion of the Magi” (John Levy), an early 
work, bears traces of his dependence on the 
color and design of Titian, his great admira- 
tion. Several 17th century works by Italian 
artists have been purposely included to show 
that this somewhat discredited period pro- 
duced interesting art. Among these might 
be mentioned the Bernardino Cavallino, “Saint 
Cecilia,” just acquired by the Boston Museum, 
a vigorous Baroque composition, full of a 
strong pattern of lights and darks that shows 
Cavallino’s study of Caravaggio’s Naples 
period; and Crespi’s charming “Girl with 
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“Vision of the Innocents,” by Lauren Ford, an artist who draws upon phantasy 
to achieve decorative effects. Lent by the Ferargil Galleries, New York. 


















































































“Cliffs Near Dieppe,” by Claude Monet, who unwittingly gave “Impressionism” 
its name and thereby founded art’s longest-lived “ism.” 


Lent by Durand-Ruel. 
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“Antheia,” by Paul Trebilcock. 


Lent by the artist. 


Dove,” with its soft brushing of color and 
tenderness of mood pointing forward to the 
next epoch of the Rococo. 

The Rubens “Self Portrait” (Andre de 
Coppet) and the Rembrandt “Man With the 
Gold Chain” (Julius H. Weitzner) stand 
for two of the great names in 17th century 
art. Add to these, examples by Pieter de 
Hooch, Van der Helst, Jacob Ochtervelt, 
Ruysdael (a dramatic landscape with “Water 
Fall,” from A. S. Drey) and it will be seen 
that Northern art of this period is strongly 
represented. Certain to attract attention is 
the small “Crucifixion” by Van Dyck, showing 
this painter of suave and elegant portraits 
in his earlier Rubensesque mood. 

Three remarkable Spanish paintings are 
included. The beautiful and moving “Ap- 
parition of the Virgin” by El Greco (Thornton 
Realty Company through Knoedler Galleries) 
is a later work by the “original modernist,” 
full of rich color, surcharged with expression. 
The large, impassioned “Saint in Ecstasy” by 
Coéllo was recently brought to this country 
by its lender, Joseph Brummer, and makes 
its first public appearance in Dallas. Zurbaran 
is a painter for whom public appreciation is 
growing; “The Sewing Chamber” (Arnold 
Seligmann, Rey & Co.) shows this master of 
sculpturesque realism at his best, a delightful 
interpretation of Spanish life in the 17th 


century. 
* * * 


18th and 19th Centuries 


A small gallery is installed with a few 
choice examples of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, not in any way to give a survey of 
these periods but to show a few of the high- 
lights. The “Santa Maria della Salute” 
(Durlacher Brothers) is one of Canaletto’s 
clearest and most codrdinated compositions 
of Venice. Tiepolo’s “Woman With Parrot” 
is a superbly painted Rococo figure. 

Two English portraits of the same period 
are the Reynolds, “Mrs. Waddilove-Darby” 
(Julius Weitzner) and the brilliantly char- 
acterized and swiftly painted Gainsborough, 
“Lady Mendip,” (Andre de Coppet). Hubert- 
Robert’s “Fish Market in Rome” (Vassar 
College) and works by Jean Baptiste Van Loo 
and Francis de Troyes are other representa- 
tive examples in this gallery. 

Early 19th century French works, before 
Impressionism, include the interesting Ingres 
“Death of Leonardo” (E. & A. Silberman), 
the sympathetic Millet “Knitting Lesson” 


(John Levy) and impressive canvases by 
Courbet and Couture. 
* * + 


The French Moderns 

Paintings by the Impressionists, Post-Im- 
pressionists and by contemporaries in the 
School of Paris are exhibited in a separate 
gallery. A typical Monet, “Cliffs Near 
Dieppe;” a vivid Manet, “Garden at Ver- 
sailles;” and Sisley’s “Winter Day, Marly” 
are all from Durand-Ruel. “Girl With Fal- 
con,” painted in 1880 at the height of Renoir’s 
full Impressionist period, represents the 
daughter of M. Fleury dressed in an Algerian 
costume. A typically mordant Lautrec is “La 
Songeuse” (Wildenstein Galleries). For the 
20th century a Henri Matisse, “Flowers and 
Fruit at Nice” (Pierre Matisse Galleries), 
and a dignified Picasso, “Woman in White” 
(Museum of Modern Art) show the older 
leaders of the contemporary school to ad- 
vantage, while canvases by Lhote, Dufy, Du- 
fresne and Pierre Roy display the cosmopoli- 
tan character of present-day tendencies in 
the city which calls itself the art capital of 
the world. 

a * 


An International Room 
One of the largest galleries has been re- 
served for a well chosen group of 20th cen- 





“Italian Shepherd,” by Edmund Kinzinger. 
Lent by the artist. 





“French Landscape,” by Andre Lhote. 
Lent by Oscar F. Mayer. 


tury works, “other than French,” so that the 
visitor may have a chance to compare what 
is being accomplished elsewhere in Europe. 
Max Beckman, one of the most interesting 
of this group, is a painter who violates the 
laws of perspective. The really distinguishing 
feature of his work is in an immediate aware- 
ness of death. This same awareness is re- 
flected in the work of many of the post-war 
German artists. Otto Dix is another artist 
who offers nothing for the lovers of calendar 
art. The spiritual rancor left by the war 
drove Dix, and others into dadaism. His 
“dada” has very little to do with the clever, 
futile trivialities of Schwitters, Picabia or 
Max Ernst. He came, rather, under the in- 
fluence of George Grosz, most savage of all 
contemporary artists. The future may reveal 
Otto Dix as one of the great interpreters of 
the middle 20th century, but at present it 
is safe to estimate him as one of the foremost 
among those who rediscovered the objective 
world in all its wealth of individual character 
and particular detail as worthy of the artist’s 
expression. 

Another of these German modernists is 
Karl Hofer, one of the closest and most im- 
portant followers along the trail of Cézanne. 
The powerful and consistent construction of 
Hofer’s paintings has always possessed a 
strong spiritual element. He has always 
claimed an inspiration from an inward con- 
templation of nature which has drawn him 
irresistibly towards abstraction. 

Still another well known International 
artist is Jules Pascin. As early as 1909 Pascin 
had won fame through his humorous and 
mocking illustrations for European journals. 
His art is the art of escape. He created a 
dream world in an effort to be rid of the 
machine world that surrounded him. He was 
a romanticist in a world of reality, and it 
cost him his fortune and his life. There is 
a quality of rareness and of tender sympathetic 
penetration in his portraits that is the mark 
of his own particular genius. Softly and 
lightly rubbed on the canvas, his works are 
more like drawings than paintings. 

Some of the best English pictures include: 
Orpen’s masterful “On the Beach” (Stimmel 
Collection), A. K. Lawrence’s “Girl’s Head” 
(Mrs. Albert C. Lehman) and Alfred J. 
Munnings’ “Gypsy Hop Pickers” (Charles H. 
Worcester). Also shown are some of Italy’s 
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“Fruits et Fleurs de Nice,” by Henri Matisse. 
Lent by Pierre Matisse. 


most important 20th century paintings. Man- 
cini’s “The Little Masker” (Julius Weitzner) 
illustrates the virtuosity of this painter—a 
virtuosity which appears in-much of Italian 
painting and is perhaps most brilliantly re- 
vealed in “The Studio” by Felice Carena 
(Mrs. Albert C. Lehman), a former Carnegie 
International prize winner as are many of the 
Dallas exhibits. 

The international flavor is continued in the 
typically Russian work of Grigoriev, “Portrait 
of Maxim Gorki,” and the primitive Polish 
characters of Chagall, “Portrait of a Rabbi.” 
Rivera, Junyer, Carte, Sadeleer and a number 
of others fill out the “League of Nations” 
gallery. 


The American Sequence 


The organizers of the exhibition felt that 
since this is an American show, America’s 
own art should be stressed. With that in 
mind there has been arranged a panorama 
of contemporary American painting, with a 
few earlier works to suggest sources and in- 
fluences. A Stuart portrait of Washington 
(Toledo Museum) is almost obligatory in a 
series of this sort. Among the 19th century 
men, Eakins, Sargent and Whistler are to be 
found. Sargent’s intense head of “L’Adys” 
(Mrs. Albert C. Lehman) and Whistler’s 
“Study in Rose and Brown” (Hackley Art 
Gallery) show the international influences 
affecting art of this period, a movement to 
which Mary Cassatt (“Children Playing With 
Cat” from Durand-Ruel) almost wholly be- 
longs. More in the American idiom, though 
based on the technique of Parisian ateliers 
of the mid-nineteenth century is Thomas 
Eakins’ “William Rush Carving the Allegori- 
cal Figure of the Schuylkill River” (Pennsyl- 
vania Museum). Homer’s sturdy canvas of 
“The Wreck” (Carnegie Institute) is a 
particularly appropriate example to represent 
this painter on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth, for it has all the careful lay-out of 
design and all the rugged painting associated 
with his unique contribution. 

Theodore Robinson, Childe Hassam and 
John Twachtman, termed the three great 
American Impressionists, are shown in con- 
junction with these older masters. 

Among the other American painters who 
came to adopt some of the casual quality of 
arrangement and the broken color of the 
French Impressionists may be mentioned 
Cecilia Beaux, who, in her “Clemenceau” 


(National Gallery of Art), has not only left 
a most spirited record of the great statesman, 
but has painted that record with dash. 
Glackens, Frieseke and Tarbell are all dis- 
covered in fresh and deftly painted canvases. 
One of the Bellows’ canvases is the stirring 
“Sawdust Trail” (Mrs. Emma S. Bellows), 
a painting filled with the whole social meaning 
of the revivalist movements a la Billy Sunday. 

Paintings by living Americans naturally re- 
flect the various influences which have beat 
down, like so many spotlights, upon the 
artists of the present day. If Gifford Beal 
in “The Stranger” (Kraushaar Galleries) and 
Rockwell Kent in “Toilers of the Sea” 
(Adolph Lewisohn Collection) continue the 
simplified seeing of Homer (a realism to 
which Hopper in “Williamsburg Bridge” from 
the private collection of Frank K. M. Rehn 
also pays homage), there are others like 
Maurice Sterne in his “Night Temple Feast” 
(Milch Galleries) and Carl Schmitt in his 
“Second Night,” who have come under the 
sway of more exotic material and technique. 
Speicher’s “Babette” (Carnegie Institute) is 
acknowledged to be this painter’s master- 
piece to date. Sidney Laufman, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, Sam Ostrowsky, Theresa Bernstein 
and William Meyerowitz, as well as Agnes 


“Portrait of An Old Man,” by Master of 
1540.” Lent by Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
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“The Weaver's Cottage,’ by Van Sadeleer. 
Lent by Mrs. Albert C. Lehman. 


Tait, Louis Ritman, Francis Chapin and 
Robert Philipp, show a blend of European 
influences—as is to be expected—but tempered 
and sustained by an American point of view. 
iw + 
The Depression Era 

The return to more scrupulous technique 
and extra-clarity of vision is characteristic of 
depression-era painting in general. Grant 
Wood’s devastating “American Gothic” (Art 
Institute of Chicago) needs no comment, but 
in the same vein of almost Flemish exactness 
are Luigi Lucioni’s “Vermont Classic” (Ferar- 
gil Galleries) and Dale Nichols’ immaculate 
eanvas, “End of the Hunt.” 

a « + 
The Southwest and Mexico 

Those Americans who have specialized in 
painting the Southwest and Latin America 
have been installed in a special gallery. This 
was done for two reasons. First, it enables 
the visitor to see what the artist has made of 
this special subject matter and, second, it 
provides an interlude in the exhibit as a 
whole. Large showings of art are apt to 
daunt the gallery-goer with their monotony. 
Therefore, a number of special rooms were 
planned to lend variety to the survey. 

The Southwestern section, which is de- 
scribed at length further in this issue, 
presents a comprehensive review of this aspect 
of the kaleidoscopic “American Scene.” 

= * a7 
Water Colors 

Adding to the effectiveness and variety of 
the exhibition are two groups of water colors, 
American and foreign. The American section 
contains Burchfield, Prendergast, Hopper, 
Brackman, Davey, Grosz, Wood, Sheets and 
about 24 other outstanding water colorists. 
Water colors from abroad include works by 
Russian (Reminoff and Bakst), by Spanish 
(Julio de Diego), by Hungarian (Aba-Novak), 


and by Cuban artists. 
+ * = 


Prints and Sculpture 
The sections devoted to prints and to 
sculpture, both extremely well selected dis- 


plays, are treated as special featarés of this 
enecial issue of THE Art Dicest. 


? 


Lazuli and Texas 

“I have heard,” said Mr. P. Lapis Lazuli, 

“that there is something which makes the 

grass grow green in Texas. I do not under- 
stand. But I am sure it must be art.” 
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Art of Texas Presents an Epitome of Aesthetics of Modern Age 


“Indians at a Ball Game,” by Oscar E. Berninghaus, one of 
Pioneers of the Taos Artists’ Colony. 


The paintings representing Texas’ own 
artists were chosen by a jury which was 
picked with considerable attention to the 
possibility of differences of opinion. The 
first member of this jury was Prof. Ellsworth 
Woodward, president of the Southern States 
Art League, who has devoted a long life to 
the cause of art in the South; the second, 
James Chillman, Jr., director of the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts, who combines wide 
knowledge with diplomacy and tact; the 
third, Alexandre Hogue of Dallas, a painter 
with a national reputation who is a vigorous 
exponent of modern trends in art. Great 
credit is due these men for the integrity and 
enthusiasm with which they performed a most 
difficult task. 

Originally it was planned to devote only 
one room to Texas artists, just as other sec- 
tions of art are represented solely by a very 
select group of pictures, but the fact that 
more of the museum building was completed 
than was at first expected and the further 
fact that this is, after all, a Texas celebration, 
led the organizers to select a much larger 
and representative group of Texas artists. 

“Like the rest of America,” writes Richard 
Foster Howard, director of the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, to THe Art Dicest, “Texas 
shows many influences in its art. The earlier 
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teachers in the state included several men, 
such as Julian Onderdonk and Frank Reaugh, 
with the romantic attitude and the training 
of the academies. Their ideas were modified, 
of course, by Impressionism, and the notions 
of this latter school were encouraged by the 
actual appearance of the desert and mountains 
which they came to paint. 

“Among the younger men, however, there 
has been a strong, conscious and alert rebellion 
against the academic. Perhaps they have 
been too much ‘encouraged’ recently in this 
stand, but it was a lonely battle for a long 
time. They have almost entirely skipped that 
phase of twentieth century thought in art 
which was concerned with abstraction and 
extreme distortion. Instead of following a 
few years behind the general trend of Post- 
Impressionism, they have condensed their 
period of exploration of the abstract into a 
brief time of intellectual effort, jumping im- 
mediately to a simplified but objective ar- 
rangement of real subject matter closely akin 
to the similar development elsewhere in this 
country which has had such unfortunate 
notoriety as ‘the American Scene’. 

“The use of local material has more excuse 
and greater length of tradition behind it here 
than in most places. Even the older men 
painted the local scene. In fact, they came 


“The Annual Move,” by Otis Dozier of Texas, Who Believes 
“Young Conformists Are Dull.” 





“The Goat Herder,” by E. Martin Hennings, Noted for his 
Paintings of Southwestern Life. 


here for that purpose. It failed to excite the 
same furor merely because they brought 
their academic tradition with them and bathed 
the plains and mountains in a romanticism 
which hid the reality. The difference in the 
younger men is one of technical and _ in- 
tellectual approach. 

“Coincidental with the vastly increased 
attention of schools to the Romanesque and 
early Gothic ‘primitives’, there has been an 
active interest on the part of painters in the 
methods and technical devices of the times 
before the Renaissance. With the develop- 
ment and spread of the knowledge of science, 
there has been better understanding of the 
laws of physics, chemistry, physiology and 
psychology, which determines our seeing of 


a picture. Not that these painters have de- 
liberately studied all these things, but the 
social and educational inheritance of our 


time is such that they have assimilated them. 
The scientific attitude, moreover, has provided 
the impetus for a swing away from romanti- 
cism. Acceptance of facts and adaptation to 
them is the scientific trend which has en- 
couraged painters as well as other members 
of the community to look at their own 
locality, make honest records of it, and make 
the best of it. 

“In Texas painting, then, we see the results 
of these various factors of our modern life 
and environment. The clear, sharp lines of 
much of this painting reflect the brilliant 
clarity of the Texas atmosphere. The warm 
color shows the influence of the semi-arid 
land. The meticulous care expended upon 
the paintings, the thin paint, and the use of 
solid surfaces (masonite, wood, and so forth) 
are the result of the studies of the primitives. 
The accurate comment upon sociological con- 
ditions reflects modern psychology. Above 
all, the consistent and evident orderliness of 
design, regardless of subject matter, shows 
the trend of art in the twentieth century.” 

Jerry Bywaters, Otis Dozier, Lloyd L. Goff, 
William Lester and Everett Spruce belong to 
a group in Texas known as “The Nine,” 
—artists who have concerned themselves with 
“experimentation and ideas rather than with 
pictorial illustration.” They are young artists 
trying to build a new world for themselves, 
working under the theory that nothing is 
duller than a young conformist. 

Don Brown claims that Texas scenes and 
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“Comadre Rafaelita,” by Emil Bisttram 
of New Mexico. 


Texas people are as rich material as an artist 
can find anywhere. He _ spent several 
years in France, surrounded by friends, 
painters, sculptors, writers,—yet decided to 
leave the crowded life of Paris and return to 
the banks of the Cypress Bayou in search of 
more vital subjects. Trees are speaking 
things to Brown and he paints them as 
meaningful parts of his pictures. He loves 
the tall dead spires that in groups stand 
ruggedly against the horizons of many of his 
sunsets or fall and winter scenes. 

Edward G. Eisenlohr is known as_ the 
pioneer landscape painter of Texas, an artist 
especially noted for his sky effects, done in 
a modified Impressionist technique. One of 
the foremost of the younger artists is Frank 
Klepper. He was born in Plano, Texas, and 
studied at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
in Paris. His treatment of light and shade 
is particularly interesting. Another nationally 
known exhibitor is Kelly H. Stevens, who 
began his art study at the Texas School for 
the Deaf. Stevens has long been interested 
in the dramatic Indian ceremonials and 
dances, and these form the themes for some 
of his best canvases. Clinton King is another 
Texas artist who has won national recogni- 
tion. 

Completing this comprehensive review of 
Texas’ own art are carefully selected can- 
vases by Amelia Urback, “Hill;” Harry 
Carnohan, “West Texas Landscape;” Charles 
T. Bowling, “Church at the Crossroads;” 
Kathleen Blackshear, “Ruby Lee and Loula 
May;” Frederick Browne, “Chauvigny, 
France;” Kathryn Nobles, “Still Life;” 
Coreen Mary Spellman, “Railroad Signal;” 
Florence McClung, “Lancaster Valley;” Ed- 
mund Kinzinger, “Italian Shepherd;” Frances 
Skinner, “Cactus;” Verda Ligon, “Amazon 
Lily;” Paul Rodda Cook, “Cactus Blossoms 
at Noon;” Everett G. Jackson, “Two Girls and 
Palm;” Harry Lawrence, “Street Scene, 
Mexico;” Boyer Gonzales, Jr., “Red Clay 
Country;” Alice Kramer, “Sumac;” Maggie 
Joe Watson, “Hondo Fields;” Thomas M. 
Stell, Jr., “Miss Dale Heard;” Mamie Noble, 
“Magnolias;” Minnie W. Johnson, “Glories 
of Night;” Mrs. A. H. Sanders, “Amaryllis.” 
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“Drouth Stricken Area.” Alexandre Hogue, Who Writes of 
Texas Art and Paints the Texas Scene. 


Also, Beula Ayars, “The Green Bottle;” 
Thetis Lemmon, “Water Lilies;” Eugenia C. 
Nowlin, “Paper Rose;” Jessie Aline White, 
“Century Plant;” Ernest R. Hardin, “Sun- 
flowers;” Corinne Bell, “Calla Lilies;” Bess 
Carr, “Canna;” Laura Buchanan, “Dalturas;” 
Gloria Pritchett, “Cockscombs;” Elizabeth H. 
Morris, “Texas Magnolias;” Marie Weisberg, 
“Glass Lemons;” Estella M. Henkel, “Machine 
Age;” Maurine Cantey, “Grief;” Arva Ford, 
“Dogwood;” Polly Hoffman, “Texas Blue 
Bells;” Ronald Williams, “Texas Landscape ;” 
Berla I. Emeree, “Peaceful Solitude;” Mar- 
garet Mitchell, “Magnolia Bud;” Lura Ann 
Taylor, “Mushrooms;” Ann Guillot, “White 
Vase;” May Schow, “Mexican Girl;” Thelma 
Robinson, “Dolf;” Virginia C. Meysenburg, 
“Still Life;” Reid Crowell, “Old Yardman;” 
Marie Delleney, “Woman of Taxco;” Bessie 
Larsen, “Fall Flowers;” Samuel P. Zeigler, 
“Paisley Shawl;” John Canaday, “All Saints 
Day;” Mary Nell Brooks, “Portrait of Helen;” 


Eugenia Hunt, “Dark Portrait;” Leola Free- 
man, “Dolores;” Marie Cronin, “Russian 
Princess;” George Frederick, “Texas Pioneer 
Woman;” Mary Johnson, “Viola;” Dickson 
Reeder, “Sallie Gillespie ;” Ella K. McWhinney, 
“De Reverend;” Emma R. Cherry, “Major 
Walter H. Newcomb;” Ethel S. Crittenden, 
“The Cock Man;” Evelyne Byers Bessell, 
“Boheme.” 

Also, Edna Ganser, “The Monarch;” Rosalie 
Speed, “Old and Modern Towers;” Katherine 
Green, “Landscape;” Elizabeth K. Boatright, 
“Taos in Moonlight;” Ruby Stone, “Portrait 
Study;” Louise M. Goldstein, “Housemaid;” 
Paul R. Schumann, “A Calm Day;” Benjamin 
J. Ploger, “The Battle Royal;” Frank Fisher, 
“The Fence;” Sallie Blyth Mummert, “Quiet 
Village;” Antonio E. Garcia, “The Agitator;” 
Kathryne H. Travis, “The Unfinished Picture ;” 
Eleanor B. Fritz, “Market Morning;” Lucien 
Abrams, “Garden on the Ledge; Lloyd L. 

[Continued on page 20] 





“In the Chair Car,” by Jerry Bywaters, Member of “The Nine” Texas 
Painters and Art Critic of the Dallas News. 
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Exhibition Reveals Southwest’s Contribution to “American Scene” 











“In the Sage Brush,” by Carl Rungius. 





The art of the Southwest, compassing New 
Mexico, Arizona, Southern California, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado, is given vivid 
presentation in the Texas Centennial. Not 
only are “native sons” included but generous 
space has been accorded those other painters 
who were charmed by visits to this picturesque 
section with its startling effects of light and 
air—the subtle tones of the desert, the tur- 
quoise sky, the sense of freedom that goes 
with wide, unfenced spaces. 

Santa Fe and its friendly art rival, Taos, 
have been for the past thirty years spreading 
the fame of the Southwest as a painter's 
paradise. Walter Ufer’s “Bob Abbott and His 
Assistant” is characteristic of his exacting 
realism, while Ernest Blumenschein’s “Adobe 
Village” demonstrates the decorative quality 
of his art. Victor Higgins, another of the 
Taos veterans, has captured in “Winter 
Funeral” the sweep of mood so apparent even 
to the casual visitor from the East. Oscar 
Berninghaus’s “Indians at a Baseball Game, 
Taos” is a delightful description of the meet- 
ing of the white man and red. 

Naturally so spectacular a_ section has 
drawn many famous artists as visitors. Robert 
Henri’s “Indian Girl of Santa Clara” (lent 
by Violet Organ), one of this noted teacher’s 
most vigorously painted canvases, is a charm- 
ing study of a native type. John Sloan’s 
Hogarthian humor is replaced in “The Chama 
Running Red” (C. W. Kraushaar) by a 
brilliant translation of New Mexico color. 
This picture shows the West in the Spring, 
with a cowboy riding a trail beside a river 
with distant hills in the background. Sloan’s 
life may be divided into three periods, New 
York, Gloucester and Santa Fe. He likes to 
catch his characters in an unwary moment. 

Almost at the other end of the pole from 
Sloan’s work is Georgia O’Keeffe’s “Ranchos 
Church,” a near-abstraction of this much- 
painted monument, which conveys the stillness 
and mystery of an old church. Emil Bisttram 
in “Comadre Rafaelita” has painted a full- 
length portrait of a Mexican woman, a por- 
trait strong in its characterization. Theodore 
Van Soelen’s “Burial” (Ferargil Galleries) 
may be compared in theme with Higgins’ 
subject, but the treatment is radically different, 
Van Soelen seeming to prefer the sparkling 
atmosphere and sky to the sombreness of 
Higgins’ setting. 

Wayman Adams, Millard Sheets, Barse 
Miller, Paul Sample, Randall Davey and also 
two pillars of the “American Scene”—Thomas 
Hart Benton and John Steuart Curry—are 
represented by characteristic reactions to 
Southern and Western material. Barse Miller, 
prominent California artist, shows a rural 
subject, “R. F. D.” It was Miller who painted 
the controversial “Apparition Over Los An- 
geles,” satirizing Aimee Semple McPherson 
and her Angelus Temple, a canvas which was 
removed from the annual exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Museum in 1932 to salve the 
feelings of those satirized. The rejection of 
the Miller painting was regarded by Paul 
Sample, retired president of the California 
Art Club, as the opening of a local fight to 
determine whether artists should paint sub- 
jects of vital interest or be confined to paint- 
ing pretty flowers and eucalyptus trees. 
Sample’s exhibit is the striking “Miners 
Resting.” 

An interesting example of the vitality of 
youth directed to an accomplished objective 
is Millard Sheets. In 1929, when he was 21, 
Sheets won the second prize in the field of 
“Texas Ranch Life” in a contest sponsored 
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by Edgar D. Davis. Today he is spoken of 
as one of California’s most successful artists, 
but like so many “arrived” artists is still a 
student. He opens his studio one night each 
week and invites any and all artists, drafts- 
men and architects,—all who want to gather 
and talk shop,—to come and compare notes. 

Mexico, Guatemala, Yucatan—these have 
been drawing American artists farther afleld. 
Jerry Farnsworth’s “Tehuantepec in Truro” 
is a fascinating piece of native characteriza- 
tion. Leopold Seyffert, perhaps as a relaxa- 
tion from painting the celebrated and great, 
has in “Simona” recorded a primitive type as 
yet little known to the gallery public. Round- 
ing out a powerful display of Southwestern 
subjects are “Interior, Mexico” by Doris 
Rosenthal, “On the Way to the Pueblo” by 
Charles A. Wilimovsky, “Into the Shadow” 
by Frank Tenney Johnson, “In the Sage 
Brush” by Carl Rungius, “The Goat Herder”. 
by E. Martin Hennings and “Santo Domingo 
Corn Dance” by Louis Weiner. 


Progressive Texas 


[The editor of Tue Art Dicest asked one 
of the biggest figures in the art of the South- 
west to write an article on “Progressive Art 
in the Southwest.” He didn’t exactly con- 
form. But let him have his way. It is 
better so.] 


By ALEXANDRE HOGUE 


For the sake of brevity a fair and reason- 
able process of elimination narrows down 
the discussion of the subject “Progressive 
Art in the Southwest” to “Progressive Art 
in Texas.” Of the five Southwestern states, 
New Mexico has had for many years the lion’s 
share of attention directed to her artists. They 
can get along without inclusion here. From 
Arkansas I hear nothing at all. Oklahoma 
and Louisiana seem to be inactive except 
for a few isolated artists and teachers. John 
S. Ankeney is establishing an up-to-the-minute 
art department at Louisiana State University 
and before many years we should see the 
result of his influence there. We of Texas 
claim Don Brown even though at present he 
is living at Shreveport. When old Centenary 
College employed Don for the art department 
little did anyone dream that he would soon 
have the football team in his class getting 
a big kick out of modern analogies to the 
high points in the history of art. 

For a number of years Oscar B. Jacobson 
as head of the art school of Oklahoma 
University made his influence felt. As an 
outstanding achievement this art school, 
through a group of young Indian artists, 
brought back to life the beautiful native 
work of several tribes. 

Texas University spent millions of dollars 
from school land oil royalties to replace com- 
pletely her ramshackle buildings and class- 
room shacks with an entirely new plant. But, 
I am ashamed to say, now that it is finished, 
we realize that there is really no art school 
and that what pretends to be an art depart- 
ment is shoved off into one corner of the 
architectural school where budding genius 
is wilted by the admonition to shun modern 
art. 

As a result, the boy who wishes to acquire 
an academic education along with his art 
training is forced either to give up his am- 
bition or go to some out-of-state university. 
Girls, however, are more fortunate, since the 
Texas State College for Women, at Denton, 


[Continued on next page] 


Local Work Shows Southwest to Be a Painter’s Paradise 
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“Suburban Landscape,” by Everett Spruce. Lent by the Artist. 





“Oklahoma Rocks,” by William Lester. Lent by the Artist. 





“Adobe Village,” by Ernest L. Blumenschein. Lent by Grand Central Galleries. 
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“American Scene” Leader and Academy President in Dallas Show 





“Return from Bohemia,” by Grant Wood, Who Has Returaed 


to lowa. 











Progressive Texas 


[Continued from preceding page] 

has one of the most complete art schools in 
the country, where every instructor, under the 
guiding genius of Mary Marshall, is alert to 
every new development in modern art. The 
progressive public school art teachers de- 
veloped by this college and the Teachers’ 
College (also at Denton) have been most im- 
portant in the childhood training of the 
younger and coming artists of the state. 

After serving on the jury for the Texas 
section of the Centennial Exposition, I be- 
come more and more aware of the fact that 
the average newspaper thinks of art as being 
some sort of nudist colony. Not one line 
beyond this point will they go except when 
they report narrow-minded groups flaunting 
their bad taste with the demand that a work 
of art be removed on “patriotic” grounds. 
Although notices warning of the impending 
jury meeting (three months ago) were sent 
to every newspaper in the state three times, 
the museum is still getting requests for entry 
blanks. Obviously the notices went into the 
news editors’ waste baskets. 

This newspaper situation seems to be the 
key to progress (or lack of it) in various 
cities. Had Austin possessed a completely 
balanced newspaper, the University would 
have been reminded in time that it needed an 
art department in a special building with a 
progressive open-minded director. 

Show me an art minded city and Ill show 
you a balanced newspaper. 

Dallas newspaper encouragement particu- 
larly from the News is chief among contrib- 
uting factors in accounting for the great 
progress made by many Dallas artists as com- 
pared with those of other Texas cities. 
Fifteen years ago enthusiasm ran high in 
Houston and the newspapers were generous. 
Today it is no fault of the director that her 
museum is stagnant. He needs support, as 
well as freedom. The most progressive artists 
in Houston today, and the least appreciated, 
are two youngsters in their early twenties. 
Carden Bailey and Gene Charlton since they 


“On Somes Sound.” by Jonas Lie. 


Lent by the Walker Galleries. by 





Lent to Texas Centennial 
the Macbeth Galleries. 








were small children have had the sympathetic 
and broad-minded guidance of McNeil David- 
son, herself an artist. 

Temperamentally Houston belongs to the 
old South. Her older artists still cling to 
a bastard form of Impressionism. By doing 
Cézannesque still lifes they whistle a tune 
that is fashionable in most Southern cities, 
and because the orchestration requires heavier 
instruments we see no coastal plain, no bayou, 
no deep piney woods. Consequently a valu- 
able regional scene within easy reach goes 
unappreciated and unused. 

Although situated in one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of Texas, San Antonio is still 
suffering from a bluebonnet complex which 
keeps her from seeing the beauty of mere 
hills without bluebonnets. Again the rebel- 
lion is surging among a lively younger group 
no doubt inspirited by progressive Xavier 
Gonzales. In spite of an unsympathetic 
vidience and biased press we hope they can 
manage to keep body and soul together until 
fruition comes. 

Fort Worth, too, is retarded by biased sup- 
port from the newspapers. The amount of 
space devoted to mediocre works indicates 
that artistically Fort Worth is enjoying poor 
health, yet there are progressive artists over 
“where the West begins.” 

A few years ago art in America was all 
cluttered up with “lady” artists. Many sec- 
tions still tolerate them, but in Texas and 
particularly in Fort Worth, Denton and 
Dallas, woman is no longer inhibited by the 
“pretty” complex. Instead she has become 
so virile that almost all our sculptors are 
women. Such women as Allie Tennant and 
Dorothy Austin of Dallas, Evaline Sellors of 
Fort Worth and Ione Franklin of Commerce 
are sculptors worthy of the art. But why 
have not the he-men of Texas gone in for 
sculpture? This I cannot answer, but per- 


haps it is because many years ago our first 
real sculptor, Elizabeth Ney, was a woman. 
Or perhaps we may find a vague answer in 
the familiar gag of a few years ago, “out in 
Texas where men are men and women are 
governors.” 


A group of ten painters in Dallas can ex- 
hibit alongside the best anywhere without 
suffering in the least by comparison. These 
men are all young and they are going places. 
They are: Everett Spruce, Otis Dozier, 
William Lester, Thomas Steel, Harry Carno- 
han, John Douglas, Jerry Bywaters, Perry 
Nichols, Charles Bowling and Alexandre 
Hogue, and there are many others. 

Perhaps Dallas is ahead in the number of 
progressive artists because we rebelled earlier. 
Rebellion has not been lucrative, but it has 
been fruitful. How these fellows managed 
to survive the depression without going to 
pieces and doing pot-boilers is something to 
look back on in amazement, and no doubt 
accounts for the fact that these men seem to 
have found the key to doing the regional 
scene without its “doing” them. They actually 
make it universal. After going through pure 
abstraction they have come to a balance point 
where the abstract approach makes realism 
more real than the thing itself, and where 
this is true painting will have a sociological 
aspect. 

The stark and severe understanding of the 
Dallas progressive artists with their robust 
color and linear pattern is devoid of all false 
charm, empty prettiness and sentimentality. 
Knowing that this approach does not bring 
quick sales or wide-spread popularity, never- 
theless they have stuck by their guns through- 
out the depression and as a result have come 
out stronger than ever. Their vidience is 
small but enthusiastic and loyal to the end. 








Two Dollars an Hour 


Whether “he paints daisies, apples, nudes 
or landscapes,” no artist should work for less 
than $2 an hour. This, writes Jerome Klein 
in the New York Post, is the decision of the 
recent Eastern District Convention of Artists’ 
Unions, which is working for the establish- 
ment of this scale with a minimum of fifteen 
hours per week on all government art projects. 

The convention resolved to refuse to do war 
posters. It reserved to boycott Hearst pub- 
lications and the Berlin Olympics. 











Against Narrowness 


(“Centennial Exhibition Will Help Texas 
Turn Its Art Corner” is the subject of the arti- 
cle which Jerry Bywaters, artist and critic of 
the Dallas News, has written exclusively for this 
special number of Tue Art Dicest. Sketching 
briefly the past art history of Texas, Mr. 
Bywaters holds out the prophecy of a great 
future.] 


By JERRY BYWATERS 


The Texas Centennial opening June 6 at 
Dallas will celebrate a century of Texas 
history, but the Centennial Art Exhibition, 
assembled for the occasion, and to initiate 
a new museum building, will celebrate no 
more than fifty years of Texas art activity. 
For, up to fifty years ago, Texans were clear- 
ing virgin land and fighting Indians, and 
obviously the development of art was slow as 
long as scalping was in style. 

This relatively short experience with art 
may explain in part why Texans recently 
wrangled “no end” over William Zorach’s 
nude group model proposed for a memorial 
to the Pioneer Woman; it may also explain 
why some Texas ladies bucked considerably 
when they learned that Mrs. Whitney’s 
statue of “Buffalo Bill” (who was possibly a 
Union Spy) might be exhibited on the 
Centennial grounds. : 

If any desirable short cut to art experience 
is to be forthcoming to show Texans that art 
can be taken less puritanically, such a temper- 
ing experience undoubtedly will be provided 
by the exhibition gathered by Dr. Robert B. 
Harshe for the Centennial. This collection 
of the world’s art will be the first of its kind 
to permeate the South and Southwest and 
should enable this territory to “catch up” 
on art. 

With only a short half-century of art in 
the past, Texas will find in the Centennial 
Exhibition an opportunity to be influenced 
by a cross-section of international art of all 
ages and to present its own art productions. 
Fortunately for Texas, this opportunity is 
relatively earlier in cultural development than 
it has been in most sections of America. 

The brief past of art in Texas is entirely 
told by mentioning the names of a few artists, 
not one of them a native son. Among the 
earliest settlers were the German artists, 
Herman Lungkwitz and Richard Petri, who 
painted Texas scenes in an authentic European 
genre style. Following were the portrait and 
historical painters, H. A. McArdle, an Irish- 
man from Virginia, and William Henry 
Huddle, a Virginian and one of the organizers 
of the Art Students League, New York. Both 
McArdle and Huddle spent the productive 
years of their art in Texas and their paintings 
of famous historical events and personalities 
are currently serving an important part in 
the Centennial observance. Robert J. Onder- 
donk, a portrait painter, his son, Julian 
Onderdonk, landscape painter, and Elizabeth 
Ney, sculptor, complete most of the history 
that Texas art can claim. 

But if the past was abbreviated and pre- 
carious the present and future of Texas art 
have great promise as is shown in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Frank Reaugh, longhorn 
cattle painter, E. G. Eisenlohr and Olin 
Travis, landscape painters, and many others 
have served to establish a regional flavor in 
Texas art which has become _ intensely 
elaborated in the works of some seventy-five 
younger Texas artists who are placed in the 
spotlight by the sectional part of the exhibi- 
tion. 


Among the leaders in the ranks of the 
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Mrs. Whitney's Cody Rides in Dallas 


“Buffalo Bill.” Replica of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s Famous Memorial 


to the “Last of the Great Scouts.” 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s heroic statue 
of “Buffalo Bill” is one of the high lights 
of the Dallas Exposition celebrating 100 years 
of Texas independence and four hundred 
years of Texas history. It is a replica of the 
famous statue of the “last of the great scouts” 
at Cody, Wyo., the home town of William 
Frederick Cody. The original bronze, which 
faces the eastern entrance of Yellowstone 
Park, was given to the town where Buffalo 
Bill conducted the Cody Military College and 
International Academy of Rough Riders by 
Mrs. Whitney in 1924. 

When she first became interested in this 
work Mrs. Whitney made three models. She 
decided at length on an equestrian statue 
since almost everyone with whom she came 
in contact thought of Buffalo Bill as “on 





“more modern” contemporary Texas artists 
represented in the show are Alexandre Hogue, 
Thomas M. Stell, Everett Spruce, Arthur 
Niendoroff, Perry Nichols, J. O. Mahoney Jr., 
William Lester, Lloyd Goff, Otis Dozier, Harry 
Carnohan, Charles T. Bowling, and James 


Brooks, painters, and Allie V. Tennant, 
Dorothy Austin, Virginia Russ and Mike 
Owen, sculptors, all of Dallas; Frederic 


Browne, W. J. Houliston Jr., Ron Blumberg, 
Bob Crabb, Dorothy House and Ruby Stone, 
painters of Houston; John S. Canaday, painter, 
and Octavio Medellin, sculptor, of San 
Antonio; Clinton King, Wade Jolly and 
Dickson Reeder, painters, and Evaline Sellors 
and Burton Delleney, sculptors, of Fort 


Worth; Edmund Kinsinger of Waco and many 
others over the State. 


She obtained from the west a 
cow pony (one of the great scout’s own 
breed) and for several weeks in New York 
had motion pictures made of him so she 
might study each angle and movement. Then 
she searched for correct details in dress, 
saddle, stirrup, hat, guns and boots. The 
modelling took place in Mrs. Whitney’s Eighth 
Street studio in New York, where the Whitney 
Museum is now located. The statue shows 
Cody reining in his horse to search the ground 
for Indian tracks. 

Six men who figured in the early history 
of America are considered the greatest scouts 
of modern times. There are Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson, David Crockett of Alamo fame, 
James Bridger, Wild Bill Hickok and Buffalo 
Bill, whose death in 1917 closed a romantic 
chapter in American life. Born in Scott 
County, Iowa, young Cody first attracted 
public attention when as a boy of 12 he 
killed his first Indian after watching a troop 
of United States soldiers picked off one by 
one by the hostile band. His fame spread 
far and wide among the Indians, who feared 
him above all men, and, as a rider for the 
Pony Express, Cody was known as a fearless 
courier and a keen judge of men. As a boy, 
he made up his mind that his long silky hair 
should never be cut. He became prematurely 
gray and, seated upon his splendid white 
horse, presented a _ picturesque and im- 
posing picture. Among the Indians he was 
known as “Long Hair.” 

He won his title “Buffalo Bill” during the 
construction of the Union Pacific Railroad 
when the laborers needed food supplies. Cody 
supplied the men with tons of buffalo meat. 


horseback.” 
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Sculpture of Europe and America Revealed at Great Dallas Show 





“Allegro,” by Georg Kolbe. 


The central court of the new Dallas Museum 
was designed specially for sculpture, its walls 
and pavement providing an appropriate setting 
for a large selection of work by leading 
Europeans and Americans. A decorative color 
background is supplied by two large tapestries 
from French and Co., representing “The 
Triumph of War” and “The Triumph of 
Peace,” woven in Flanders in the XVIIIth 
century. In addition there are two cartoons 
for murals in the “Bureau of Prisons and 
Pardons” by Henry Varnum Poor, lent by the 
Treasury Department (Procurement Division) . 
The sculptures, amounting to almost a hundred, 
are arranged so that the visitor may first see 
the earlier works and pass on to the more 
modern creations. 

Among the noted foreign sculptures is the 
famous three “Triton Figures” by the Swedish 
sculptor Carl Milles, which is owned by the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in Michigan. 
Milles, apprenticed to a wood carver at the 
age of 13, studied under Rodin in Paris. He 
has allowed himself to be informed by all 
styles but sublimates all other styles in his 
own. Like a musician, Milles picks out a 
theme and builds it into a symphony. He 
often uses water as an integral part of the 
sculpture, to function in the general composi- 
tion. Georg Kolbe, German, a lyricist of 
unusual sensitivity, is represented by his 
“Allegro” and “Sorrow.” 

A monumental standing figure by Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck, also German, executed in his 
earlier period, is also seen. Some critics 
think Lehmbruck is the greatest German 
sculptor since 1900. In the spring of 1919, 
at the age of 38, he killed himself. He died, 
as he lived, a frustrated idealist who had 
imagined that he was living in an _ heroic 
age. The horror of the war and its aftermath 
completely disillusioned him. This feeling of 
futility is reflected in the attenuated figures 
of men in various postures of protest or defeat. 
Hopelessness and dejection are the notes 
struck in these works—not hysterically but 
with the lyricism of poetry. 

Other foreign sculptors are Ernest de Fiori, 
René Sintenis and Rudolf Belling, who has 








“Torso,” by Charles Despiau. 


an inventiveness in the use of metal and 
wood that creates abstract, semi-abstract and 
naturalistic forms. He has a tendency toward 
the sensational for its own sake. 

José de Creeft, Spanish sculptor who once 
created a stir with an ingenious fantasy made 
of kitchen utensils, stovepipe sections and 
inner tubes of tires to represent a mounted 
picador, is showing heavy stone figures and 
portraits in porcelain. Another international 
figure is Despiau of France, who worked with 
Rodin for several years. In portraiture he 
prefers to model female heads—not because 
of their sex, but because they receive more 
profoundly the imprint of emotion and retain 
more vividly the memory of dreams. 

Houdon, a Frenchman, who is not modern, 
but was born in 1741 and died in 1828, is 
also represented. In his own words, Houdon 
“modeled in clay at the age of nine and at 
16 won the Grand Prix.” During his visit to 
the United States he made many portrait 
busts of the great personages of American 
history. Two of these, a portrait of Wash- 
ington and one of John Paul Jones, are in 
the Dallas show. Bourdelle, contemporary of 
Rodin, is seen in three characteristically 
rugged works, among them the famous 
“Archer” (Mrs. Albert C. Lehman). 

The examples of American sculpture range 
from Edward McCartan’s “Diana and Dog,” 
a piece of great scale and impressive in its 
classicism, to such modern works as Jo David- 
son’s “Torso” and John Storrs’ “Standing 
Figure.” The “Head of John Marin” and 
“Dolphin Fountain” by the late Gaston 
Lachaise show this talented sculptor in con- 
trasting moods. Allan Clark, whose work is 
particularly appropriate to Texas, since he 
lives in the Southwest and has recorded 
plastically many of the Pueblo Indians, ex- 
hibits three pieces, of which his “In the Path 
of the Sun,” a nude in bronze, is the most 
ambitious. In the death of Charles Cary 
Rumsey, as in the case of Gaston Lachaise, 
American sculpture suffered a great loss. His 
lively nude figure, “Pagan Kin,” is shown, as 
well as a bronze version of his “Dying Indian” 
and “Buffalo Relief.” 
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“Figure,” by Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 


Four tall, stylized figures by C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, “Air,” “Earth,” “Fire” and “Water,” 
occupy important places in the ensemble of 
the sculpture court. Two panels by Maurice 
Sterne (lent by the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art), “Woman with Rake” and “Education,” 
are details from Sterne’s notable monument at 
Worcester, Mass. Famous American person- 
alities are presented in Bryant Baker’s re- 
cently completed “Will Rogers,” Brenda Put- 
nam’s “Amelia Earhart” and Jo Davidson's 
strongly modeled head of “President Roose- 
velt.” Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, Chester 
Beach, George Gray Barnard, Albert Stewart, 
Vincent Olinsky, Oronzio Maldarelli and 
Harold Cash are other sculptors showing 
characteristic examples. 

Twelve pieces of Texas sculpture chosen 
by a Dallas jury for the exhibit are also 
included: Tue Art Dicest list is not com- 
plete, but included are works by Marjorie 
Baltzel, Caroline Burton Claassen, Octavio 
Medellin, Burton Delleney, Alexander Watson 
Mack, Mike Owen, Virginia Russ, Evaline C. 
Sellors and Julian Rhodes Muench. 





Artists of Texas 
[Continued from page 15] 


Albright, “Old Mission by Moonlight;” M. 
Brisbine, “Rita and T. P.;” Ruby E. Dugosh, 
“Pertaining to Cacti;” Inez S. Elder, “La 
Boheme.” 

Also, Floy Hooper, “Flo;” Dorothy D. 
House, “Leisure;” W. J. Houliston, “Thunder 
Heads;” Kathrin’ Jester, “Elizabeth;” Mary 
L. Lightfoot, “Still Life;” Elsie M. Lowdon, 
“Mrs. Charles Motz;” Ira McDade, “Land- 
scape;” Leona McGill, “Portrait;” Elizabeth 
B. McNaughton, “Uli-i-Hula;” Joaquin 
Medrano, “Sarape;” Julian R. Muench, 
“Texas Bayshore;” Perry Nichols, “Portrait 
of Nell;” Mary Blake Pearce, “Pals;” Martha 
Simkins, “Portrait;” Rudolf Staffel, “Produce 
Row;” Marion Thomas, “Hammar and Boy;” 
Mallory P. Warren, “Frederico;” Maud 
Estelle Works, “Darky Haven.” 





see 
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Dallas, Besides Its Texas Art, Has a New Sort of Museum Director 


When Richard Foster Howard came to 
Texas less than a year ago as director of 
Dallas’ $500,000 air-conditioned Museum of 
Fine Arts, with its Centennial Art Exhibi- 
tion, he landed in the midst of the greatest 
art activity that the Southwest ever has seen. 
He was in a hard-to-please art community but 
with his sincere and diplomatic personality 
this 34-year-old director succeeded in pleas- 
ing both the conservative and the radical fac- 
tions. Along with a thorough training in 
museum work, Howard is also an accom- 
plished psychologist. 

He was born in New Jersey and, as he ex- 
plains it, “my father was a preacher and 
we moved all over the country, as far west 
as Nebraska.” When he attended Harvard 
from 1920 to 1924 he had no idea of doing 
professional museum work, and after graduat- 
ing taught English literature and composi- 
tion for several years. After that he returned 
to the Department of Fine Arts and took two 
years of graduate work in museum adminis- 
tration under Professor Sachs. Through his 
work in the Technical Research Department 
of the Fogg Museum he was awarded a Car- 
negie Fellowship for studies in Museum Edu- 
cation at the Institute of Human Relations in 
Yale University. Later he served as staff 
psychologist at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

“From the beginning of my interest in 
art,” continues Mr. Howard, “I have had a 
plan, sometimes vague and sometimes reveal- 
ing itself to me more clearly, of correlating 
the different branches of knowledge with the 
arts. This extends back to the time when I 
was an undergraduate and accounts for my 
varied activities which have, apparently, only 
a slight relation to art. For instance, I have 
at different times been interested in physiology, 
psychology, mathematics, chemistry and phy- 
sics, and have made a sincere effort to learn 
at least enough in each of those fields to listen 
intelligently and to make some application 
of them to the study of fine arts.” 

Almost from the first Mr. Howard has as- 
sisted Dr. Robert B. Harshe, director of the 
Century of Progress Art Exhibitions in Chi- 
cago, in assembling the Texas Centennial Art 
Collections. He prepared the catalogue for 
the show, including in it simple discussions 
of ideas on art and paragraphs on primitive 
art in relation to the modern, on sculpture, 
on etching, on lithography, on woodcuts, and 
on Southwestern and Texas artists. 

Also working with Dr. Harshe, who headed 
the group collecting material for the show, 
was Daniel Catton Rich, associate director of 
the Chicago Art Institute, whose catalogues 
of fine arts exhibits have won acclaim. In 
addition to his catalogues and books on art, 
Rich is the author of “Seurat and the Evolu- 
tion of La Grande Jatte,” published last sum- 
mer by the University of Chicago Press. Dr. 
Harshe has won distinction in the field of 
museum directing. Besides the 1933 and 1934 
shows at the Century of Progress, he also 
supervised the fine arts exhibit at the San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Art is not an unknown field in Texas. 
Less than a year after the Battle of San 
Jacinto, which gave Texas her independence 
in 1836, the capitol city of Houston boasted, 
along with its peach-colored capitol build- 
ing, a theatre.—where the citizens could en- 
joy Romeo and Juliet, the Lady of Lyons and 
other like performances,—and an art gal- 
lery on the second floor of a clapboard 
building. One of the opening exhibitions was 


[Continued on page 22] 





“Village in Winter,” by Edward W. Redfield. 
Lent from Stimmel Collection. 





“Shank Painter’s Pond,” by Ross Moffett. 
Lent by the Artist. 





“Four Arts Ball,” by Guy Péne du Bois. 
Lent by John F. Kraushaar. 
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“Clemenceau” by Beaux, American, and a Manet Garden in Dallas 


“Georges Clemenceau,” by Cecilia Beaux. 


by the National Gallery, Washington. 


Lent 





“The Garden at Versailles,” by Edouard Manet. Lent by 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York. 








Opportunity 


[The Exhibition which Dr. Robert B. 
Harshe assembled for Texas “should leave 
behind an impression that will last for at 
least a generation, until the values in this 
show have themselves been superseded by 
new values of a changing world,” writes 
John William Rogers, art editor of the Dallas 
Times-Herald, in an article written for THE 
Art Dicest. The consensus of critics is that 
this impression will be far different from the 
unfortunate one left by the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, from whose “salon horrors” 
the taste of the country did not recover for 
20 years.) 

By JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS 
[Art Editor, Dallas Times-Herald| 

Even in a short discussion of the significance 
to Texas of the Centennial art show which 
Dr. Robert Harshe has assembled for Dallas, 
something should be said of the trifling, far- 
off beginnings which have actually had a more 
vital part in making the show a practical 
reality than appears on the surface. Some- 
thing should be said about them also, because 
of the inspiring object lesson they hold out 





“The Studio,” by Felice Carena. 


to humble groups scattered all over the United 
States, working conscientiously for the cause 
of art, but having as their chief assets en- 
thusiasm and the willingness to try to 
approach art intelligently. 

It is now just a little over a third of a 
century since Andrew Carnegie, handing out 
libraries like so many posies, tossed one to 
Dallas. Why not, suggested a local artist 
(one could almost write, the local artist, in 
those days), why not have a room on the 
second floor designed with lighting to hang 
pictures in? There were no pictures, but 
everybody liked the idea and when the build- 
ing was finished there was such enthusiasm 
that it was decided to ask the lady who 
assembled the picture collection each fall for 
the Texas State Fair at Dallas, to get a special 
exhibition together for this room. 

Twenty-five cents admission was charged to 
help cover expenses, and to go toward pur- 
chasing the most popular picture in the show 
for Dallas, upon which each visitor might 
vote. Two pictures were chosen and bought 
—one of them a Childe Hassam—and with the 
debt of the final payments on these pictures 
as an incentive, a local art association was 
organized. 


Lent by 


Mrs. Albert C. Lehman. 





This association has been functioning in 
Dallas for more than thirty years. No doubt, 
during that time, to many a critical sophisti- 
cated visitor in the town, its activities have 
seemed hardly worth sneering at, but all the 
while—as events have turned out—this modest 
organization was sending down roots, which 
in a very vital way were to make the present 
Centennial art show possible. 

Through the years, the association slowly 
added to its collection, but from the first 
there was an admirable tradition established 
of refusing gifts of doubtful value. And 
from twenty-five years ago, when the collection 
outgrew its room in the Carnegie library, 
there has been the determination on the part 
of its more active members one day to have 
a worthy museum building. This was 
thoroughly nebulous until in the expansive 
1920’s Dallas had a fever of intelligent city 
planning, looking forward comprehensively to 
the future. The enthusiasts of the Dallas 
Art Association—seeing their chance—persuad- 
ed the planners to include in a huge bond 
issue for city development, over the years, 
$500,000 for a museum of fine art to be erected 
“at some future time.” 

The citizens approved these bonds, and, 
looking toward a museum, the city officials 
were persuaded by the same enthusiasts to 
allot enough funds for a full time director 
who should arrange for loan exhibitions and 
museum activities in the temporary quarters. 
Then came the depression, and the chance of 
getting the museum building faded farther 
and farther away, Just when it seemed just 
the same as gone altogether, the present 
Centennial celebration was announced, and 
the state offered the fair, with some assistance, 
to the city which would offer the most re- 
sources for developing it into a_ success. 
Dallas had its $500,000 in bonds already voted 
for a museum building, and as one of the 
lures to draw the exhibition to Dallas, the 
city officials approved its immediate erection. 

Of course, without a well equipped, ade- 
quate, fire-proof building in which to house 
the very valuable paintings Dr. Harshe has 














Gainsborough, of England, Meets Pablo Picasso, of Spain, in Texas 
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“Lady Mendip,” by Thomas Gainsborough. Lent by 
Andre de Coppet through Howard Young Gallery. 


selected, no amount of money could have in- 
duced the owners to lend them. And without 
a competent director and a trained museum 
force already established to undertake the 
responsibility of the exhibition, it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Harshe would have considered 
assembling it. The money—somewhere be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000—which the Cen- 
tennial authorities alloted toward the ex- 
penses of assembling the show could have 
achieved nothing like the effectiveness it has 
if there had not been developing slowly but 
soundly a set of local resources, upon which 
the whole art project could be built. 

Over the years, from the very first days, 
the Dallas Art Association has frequently 
brought to Texas exhibitions of a wide variety. 
The quality has varied, but some of them have 
been excellent. Similar organizations in 
Houston and San Antonio (where there are 
already handsome museum buildings) and in 
numerous other communities have been doing 
the same thing increasingly. The wealth 
which has accrued from oil and the general 
development of a rich new country has also 
brought a regular procession of dealers of 
all stages of respectability, who for the past 
dozen years have been bringing down every 
type of art they imagined might appeal to 
customers of all degrees of background. A 
third important factor in bringing the public 
in contact with art has been the practicing 
artist himself. All over Texas there is grow- 
ing interest in art as a career and perhaps 
as many as fifty painters and sculptors, whose 
homes are in the state, have displayed sufh- 
cient talent and discipline to be accepted in 
professional circles anywhere. Dallas can 
probably claim twenty of these. 

Against such a background, the significance 
of such a show as Dr. Harshe has assembled 
is most obviously its ambitiousness. Nothing 
like the amount of money has ever before 
been available at one time for an exhibition 
in the Southwest. But even this is not the 
real point of it: the same money might have 
fallen into less competent hands, made a 
larger splash and meant very little. Elsewhere 





is this issue of THe Art Dicest will be de- 
scribed in detail the nature of the exhibition, 
and it is not necessary to repeat in detail 
Dr. Harshe’s peculiar background and ex- 
perience, except perhaps to recall the fact 
that he understands the American tradition 
and is sufficiently detached from the insularity 
of the Eastern part of the United States to 
evaluate the “quality” of national art. 

With these things in mind, it would seem 
that the supremely significant thing about this 
show to us in the Southwest is that it brings 
us for the first time—as comprehensively as 
reasonably could be done—a direct contact 
with the best cosmopolitan spirit in con- 
temporary art. 

I will make clear exactly what I mean. 
More and more as communication and ex- 
change of ideas develop in the world, in all 
things from the most specialized sciences to 
the most inspired of the arts, there develops 
in each generation a sense of values, a feeling 
for quality and what carries with it authority 
on which the best minds, privileged to know 
not only the wealth of the past but the 
significant developments of the present, in 


“Woman in White,” by Pablo Picasso. Lent by 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


general agree. These values and this quality 
change for each generation, but it is always, 
in some fashion, the soil from which the 
seeds of the next generation’s important 
contributions spring. 

Though he might never have thought about 
it in just this fashion, the show Dr. Harshe 
has assembled for Texas gives the Southwest 
a chance to experience these values with a 
directness that was never possible before. It 
should leave behind an impression that will 
last for at least a generation, until the values 
in this show have themselves been superseded 
by new values of a changing world. It should 
prove a sort of a yard stick for years in the 
Southwest—the fact that in many cases it has 
left an unconscious impression does not effect 
its value—against which to measure the lesser 
exhibitions, the creations of our own artists 
and the parade of dealers. It is in the direct 
experience of these values and this quality, 
—a thing most people can never articulate, 
about which they can not be clear, but to 
which they respond deeply,—that it would 
seem this show brings a unique opportunity 
to the Southwest. 





“Adoration of the Magi,’ by Tintoretto. 
Lent by the John Levy Galleries. 
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he Shade of Remington, Great Painter of West, Has a Round-Up 





“Fired On,” by Frederic Remington. Lent by the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


A gallery has been given over to the paint- 
ings by Frederic Remington, famous painter 
of the West, now becoming recognized as one 
of the nation’s thoroughly American artists. 
Known to a previous generation as an illustra- 
tor, Remington at his best and broadest is 
not far behind Winslow Homer in honest, 
straight-forward approach. These paintings 
and bronzes, chosen from collections of his 
work in various parts of the United States, 
illustrate the range of Remington’s achieve- 
ment. They include “Fired On!” from the 
National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, “Sentinel” and “The Sun Dance” from 
the Remington Memorial at Ogdensburg, New 
York, as well as such famous works as “A 
Dash for Timber” (Washington University, St. 
Louis) and “Indians Disguised as Buffalo” 
(Toledo Museum of Art). From the Will 
Hogg collection in Houston, one of the most 
representative groups of the artist’s work, 
come six other paintings. Remington’s travels 
in Russia and Mexico are recorded in “The 
Cossack Scoutifg Party” (Albany Institute 
of the History of Art) and “Mexican Soldier” 
(Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee). 

Although his reputation lies with Western 
themes, Remington was born and spent most 
of his youth in the East. His early days at 
a military academy perhaps inspired his 
presentation of soldiers and descriptions of 
border wars, depicting the same sort of 
characters who found their way into the writ- 
ings of his contemporary and friend, Richard 





Harding Davis. At Yale he distinguished 
himself more in athletics than painting, with 
the distinction of being named as one of 
Walter Camp’s original “eleven” in football. 
His year at the Yale school constituted 
his only formal art training and he left it 
with two art ideals in mind—the works of 
Alphonse de Neuville and Edouard Detaille, 
two of the most famous 19th century painters 
of soldiers and military subjects in France. 

After receiving a share of his father’s estate, 
Remington left for the West, not as a sight- 
seer but because the life fascinated him, and 
he at once plunged into the activities of the 
country. He herded cattle, shot antelope and 
buffalo and camped with the Indians. Yet 
through it all he was conscious of the reced- 
ing frontiers. He saw the actual termination 
of three American centuries of smoke, dust 
and sweat, and these last images he recorded. 
His first works were in black and white India 
ink washes. From these he advanced to black 
and white oils, and thence to canvases 
of flat color especially adapted for magazine 
covers and double pages. However, it was 
not until he saw an exhibition of Charles 
Rollo Peters’ moonlight pictures, about 1894, 
that he became possessed of a serious wish 
to paint. 

After one or two small exhibitions he de- 
cided to travel again, and spent nearly ten 
years wandering over the world. In 1898 
he went as a war correspondent to Cuba. It 
was then that America was introduced to a 


“A Dash for Timber,” by Frederic Remington. Lent by 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


new type of soldier. Before that the only 
American soldier the country knew was the 
Civil War veteran. Remington wrote: “It 
never occurs to them that they cannot do 
anything which anybody else can. They are 
punctilious. They respect forms and always 
do the dignified and proper things at the partic- 
ular instant, and never display their individu- 
ality except on two occasions. One is on the 
field of battle and the other is before break- 
fast.” 

In his later years Remington seriously took 
up sculpture. Horses interested him mostly 
and in his huge studio, 40 feet long by 20 
feet wide and 20 feet high, he had a door 
built large enough for a horse to enter. The 
artist’s studio walls expressed both his life 
and work, for they were hung with bridles, 
blankets, Indian and Mexican trappings, war 
bonnets, buffalo skulls, tomahawks, bayonets 
and a score of other tribal and outdoor 
objects. 

Remington once said of his work: “I paint 
for boys—boys from 10 to 70—and I just 
want to fill my little niche and express myself 
in my own way. I guess that is about all 
any of us can do.” Texans will hold him in 
affection for the line he suggested as his 
epitaph. “When I have ridden to the great 
beyond,” he wrote, “just say on my tomb- 
stone, ‘He knew the horse.” He died at 
Ridgefield, Conn., in 1909. 


A Perfect Gallery 


[In the following article written expressly 
for Tue Art Dicest, Roscoe P. DeWitt of 
DeWitt & Washburn, one of an association of 
architects who designed the new Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, describes Dallas’ beau- 
tiful new museum building, constructed of 
native stone, and air conditioned. The other 
architects were Ralph Bryan, Herbert M. 
Greene, LaRoche & Dahl and Henry Coke 
Knight. In the words of George Dahl the 
style “might be interpreted as modern, flavored 
with the condiments of Egypt and Archaic 
Greece, and finally seasoned with the warmth 
and sunshine of the Southwest.” The building 
was erected out of funds provided by the 
Park Board, of which J. D. Sullivan is presi- 
dent and Martin Weiss the chairman of 
museum building. The gallery will be operated 
by the Dallas Art Association, of which Arthur 
Kramer is president and Richard Foster 
Howard, director.] 


By ROSCOE P. DeWITT 


Every new art museum presents a series of 
problems, some of which are entirely local 
and must be solved not out of the experience 
of others but out of the minds of its planners, 
and others which are general and which afford 
to those planning the new building the op- 
portunity of making a new contribution to 
the sum total of what has been accomplished 
in the field of museum design. 

The architects of the new Museum of Fine 
Arts in Dallas had the additional problems, 
not only of finding out just what the problems, 
both local and general, were and of finding 
a solution to them, but of preparing the con- 
tract drawings for the building, all within a 
period of one hundred days. The temptation 
to follow the beaten track was hard to resist, 
but the challenge to achieve an outstanding 
result was even greater and much of the 
time allotted for the preparation of the plans 
was devoted to a careful analysis, not only 
of museum management and operation but of 
museum showmanship; which latter has re- 
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George Bellows Given a Whole Gallery at the Dallas Art Show 


George Bellows, the only artist besides 
Frederic Remington to whose work a whole 
gallery is devoted at Dallas, is represented 
with a collection of his best known litho- 
graphs. Just 20 years ago, when print lovers 
had eyes primarily for the etchings of Rem- 
brandt and Whistler, Bellows with his power- 
ful and arresting work aroused a fresh in- 
terest in lithography which has stayed alive 
ever since. His entire background was Ameri- 
can, and he was one of the first of the nation’s 
important artists to deal frankly and vigor- 
ously with American subjects in the way that 
has now developed in “the American scene.” 
He never visited Europe. In his early years 
he did not have the money, and by the time 
he had gained financial success, the war had 
broken out. 

Like Remington, Bellows was an accom- 
plished athlete in his college days, having 
made a name throughout the Middle West 
for his skill both in basketball and baseball. 
At the beginning of his senior year at Ohio 
State University, he left college to study art 
in New York. Soon after his arrival he met 
Robert Henri, with whom he studied and who 
was to become his life-long friend. During 
these early years, he sometimes eked out the 
slender allowance his father sent him by play- 
ing professional baseball on- suburban teams 
around New York. In 1909, at the age of 
27, he was elected an associate of the National 
Academy of Design, the youngest associate 
in its history. For 15 years Bellows lived at 
146 East 19th Street, just below Gramercy 
Park, until his death from a hasty operation 
for appendicitis in 1925. During these years, 
however, he experienced widely the flavor of 
America, for he summered at different times 
in Maine, Newport, California, New Mexico 
and Woodstock. 

Bellows is sometimes considered the first 
of our painters—as Whitman had been of 
our writers—to pay anything like inspired 
attention to the city or the crowd. His taste 
included circuses, prayer meetings, prize 
fights, picnics, band concerts, ball games, 
teamsters, steam shovels and little children. 
When he first introduced these subjects, they 


ceived no little consideration of late (along 
with the subject of museum fatigue! ). 

In view of the fact that it is being erected 
in Texas, a state most famous for its light 
and air, it presents something of a paradox 
in that its illumination and ventilation are 
entirely mechanical. This mechanical equip- 
ment not only includes heating and dehumidi- 
fication but also refrigeration for summer 
cooling. 

Only the offices, lounge and print gallery 
are equipped with windows. Only one very 
small sky-light occurs, and that is over an 
interior service stair. In contrast to this the 
art school, which is in an attached wing, has 
been planned to obtain a maximum of natural 
light in the studios. 

One of the local problems was that. the 
Museum faces both a thoroughfare and a 
park. The opinion of the board as to which 
would ultimately be the main entrance was 
divided. 

The plan is exceedingly simple. On enter- 
ing the park entrance one looks through the 
lobby and sculpture court into the lobby at 
the street entrance. Half a flight of steps 
leads from the sculpture court of the street 
lobby, which is another half flight above the 
street level at which the ground floor of the 
museum occurs. The galleries are located on 
each side of the sculpture court and have 





“The Life Class.” A Lithograph by George Bellows. 
Lent Through the Keppel Galleries, New York. 


seemed far more novel than they are today. 
His real distinction, however, has always rested 
upon his magnificent draughtsmanship rather 
than his subjects. As one of the most char- 
acteristically native of American artists, he 
watched post-impressionism, cubism, the grow- 
ing influence of Cézanne and other European 
manifestations respectfully but from a distance. 

“Bellows banked on drawing,” writes George 
Eggers in a volume devoted to him in the 
Whitney Museum Series of American Art. 
“Hence his devotion to lithography rather than 
etching; because lithography carried through 
more of the tactile complexity, subtlety and 
spontaneity of the stroke. ... Some of his 
lithographs which look as if they had been 
made from the model directly upon the stone 
were, as a matter of fact, redrawn from 
equally spontaneous drawings. .. . His af- 
finity with the old Chinese was more profound 


than it was apparent. The literary element 
of his work was part of him. He would never 
have been perturbed at being referred to as 
an illustrator; in fact he proved to be a first- 
rate one. His sense of the sufficiency of black 
and white was another trait he might have 
shared with the Chinese. He is quoted as 
saying, ‘you never dream in color.’” 

This versatile artist frequently did the same 
subject over several times in a lithograph and 
a drawing as well as a painting, sometimes 
repeated with a slight variation in each case. 
His drawings outnumber his lithographs, and 
there are among them a few out-and-out 
illustrations. He was an artist who was 
so consumed with his vocation that every- 
thing he saw around him seemed a challenge 
to him to draw, and it is not surprising that 
his family and his intimate friends figure so 
frequently in his works. 





been so arranged that the visitor may select 
the galleries he desires to inspect without 
the necessity of passing through all of them. 
The size and height of the galleries vary, 
affording the director an opportunity for a 
wide variation in the treatment of his exhibits. 

The lounge is on the east side and opening 
from it is a broad terrace which overlooks 
the garden. Adjoining the lounge are a well 
equipped kitchen and the offices of the di- 
rector. 

An auditorium, which provides seating for 
approximately 300, is on the south side and 
is entered from the lobby on the street front. 
It is equipped with a projection room and 
screen and every facility which would make 
it a perfect room for instruction in art. 

The art school has been provided with four 
large studios; public and private offices for 
the director; a large library, which has an 
adjoining study room; a faculty room; a rec- 
reation room for students; and locker rooms 
for both boys and girls. A third locker room 
is equipped with specially designed lockers 
to care for the students’ drawing materials 
and equipment so that these do not have to 
be cared for in the clothes lockers. 

Both the exterior and the interior of the 
building have been rendered in a simple way 
with a sparing use of architectural detail. 
The galleries have linoleum floors, marble 





base, fabric walls stretched over 1-1/8” ply- 
wood which is in turn secured to light weight 
steel studding. In each gallery there is a 
drop panel ceiling about four feet from each 
gallery wall. Around the edge of the panel 
are located light reflectors on twelve-inch 
centers for the illumination of the walls. The 
intensity of this illumination can be varied 
at any time so that quite dramatic effects can 
be achieved when desired. When an exhibi- 
tion is hung each picture can be given just 
the lighting which shows it to best advantage 
and this same illumination will continue 
throughout the period in which the collection 
is being shown. 

The walls and floors of the sculpture court 
are brick. The ceiling is of exposed con- 
crete, the beams of which are stenciled to xe- 
lieve the monotony of the concrete itself. 
Lighting is by means of clear story openings 
filled with glass brick. 

The entrance doors on both street and 
park side are a combination of bronze and 
aluminum. The north doors have panels rep- 
resenting the flora of Texas and the doors 
at the street entrance have panels presenting 
conventionalized symbols of the various arts. 
Both sets of doors were designed and executed 
by local sculptors, those at the park entrance 
having been done by Dorothy Austin and at 
the street entrance by Miss Madelyn Miller. 
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The Texas Centennial Itself Is an Embodiment of Fine Art 





Federal Building at the Texas Centennial Exposition. 


The Heroic-Size Eagle Which Crowns the Tower is the Work of 


Raoul Josset, Chicago Sculptor. Other Decorations Are by Julian Garnsey. 


[Not all the art to be seen at the Texas 
Centennial is housed in the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. In the following article Pris- 
cilla Smith describes how painters, sculptors 
and architects have worked to achieve a 
harmonious, codrdinated union of their talents 
in the decoration of the various buildings of 


the fair.] 


By PRISCILLA SMITH 

A great ideal, the alliance of art with 
architecture, is realized at the Texas Cen- 
tennial in Dallas. Mr. George Dahl, architect 
in charge, has visualized and carried into 
effect a codrdinated union of the two, whereby 
all of the buildings are particularly designed 
for the sculpture and murals which decorate 
them. 

To bring this about, a severe and monu- 
mental style of architecture was chosen. In 
the words of Mr. Dahl: 

“The style might be interpreted as modern, 
flavored with the condiments of Egypt and 
Archaic Greece, and finally seasoned with 
the warmth and sunshine of the Southwest.” 

Masses of architectural composition in sil- 
houette were aimed for—all florid ornamenta- 
tion was excluded. Austere lines were en- 
riched by sculpture, bas-relief, and murals. 
In all of these, color played a great part, and 
solid bands of color served as accents. At 
night the building will be brightly illuminated 
with variegated flood-lights. One main dif- 
ference between this fair and Chicago’s is 
that it is planned primarily as a night show 
—hence the huge, modernistic indirect light- 
ing effects. 

There is no discordant note in the archi- 
tectural beauty of the exposition. Concession- 
aires and exhibitors who have erected their 
own structures observed the standard rules 
of construction. 


Next in importance to sculpture and color 
as decoration is an elaborate display of 
fountains and lagoons. In the center of the 
main esplanade leading to the Texas State 
Building is a pool, 100 feet wide and 600 feet 
long, which will reflect the six twenty-foot 
statues bordering it. A lake, 700 feet long 
and 220 feet wide, extends from the art 
museum to the stadium. An animal fountain 
9 feet in height guards the Livestock Building. 

As the exposition is an expression of the 
historic, economic, and cultural development 
of Texas, the sculpture and murals are sym- 
bolic of her progress. The most important 
sculptural pieces are the six large statues 
created by Lawrence Tenney Stevens, New 
York artist, and by Raoul Josset of Chicago. 
They represent the six flags under which 
Texas has served. “Texas,” “Spain,” and the 
“Confederate” are the work of Stevens, 
“Mexico,” “France,” and “United States” of 
Josset. All are female figures, modern versions 
of the beauty and symmetry of the Ancient 
Greek and Egyptian art. Heavy drapery pro- 
vides solid architectural form, and various 
“swirl” motifs counterbalance the strong verti- 
cal masses. On no figure is the swirl a scarf, 
for the hand is not holding it. The arms are 
merely placed against it, giving a sense of 
grace and rhythm that relieves the severity 
of the figure. All statues are in cast stone, 
polychromed. 

“The Confederate” is distinguished by her 
fillet of seven stars, recalling that Texas was 
the seventh state to secede from the Union, 
(Feb. 1, 1861). “Texas” is haloed by a single 
star cast in chromium, emblematic of the 
“Lone Star State.” “Spain” carries a castle 
in one hand and castanets in the other, and 
wears a high comb and mantilla. The “United 
States” bears on her breast an eagle with 


wide-spread wings, and “France” shows the 
fleur-de-lys and a bunch of grapes. “Mexico” 
has typical aboriginal characteristics. 

Besides these figures, Josset has made a 
medallion ten feet in diameter to go over the 
main entrance of the Federal Negro Building, 
and Stevens has created the animal fountain, 
called the “Texas Chimera.” It has the head 
of a sheep, the horns of a Texas steer, the 
neck and mane of a stallion, the body of a 
hog, the tail of a turkey and the wings of a 
duck. It is a conglomeration of those animals 
most widely raised in Texas, 

Sculpture for the State Building was done 
by Pompeo Coppini and Allie Tennant of 
Dallas. Coppini made a series of busts of 
historical Texans. Miss Tennant’s figure of 
an Indian shooting an arrow into the air, in 
gold leaf on bronze, stands in front of the 
Hall of State at the head of the esplande. 
She also did a frieze for the aquarium. 

Bas-relief and murals were executed by the 
same men. All bas-relief is in color. Carlo 
Ciampaglia, Julian Garnsey and Pierre 
Bourdelle were in charge of the 20,000 square- 
feet of murals. 

Carlo Ciampaglia decorated the buildings 
of Agriculture, Transportation, Administra- 
tion, Poultry, and Foods. For the first a 
painting 60 feet long and 19 feet high, with 
fifteen figures, represents the preparing of 
the soil. It has been executed in semi-classi- 
cal style. On the same building is a lunette 
depicting pollenization in nature—plant life 
surrounded by birds, bees, and butterflies— 
and the elements, Sun, Rain, and Wind. Three 
medallions, symbolizing the Confederacy, 
Spain and Texas, are painted on the outer 
facade. 

For the Foods Building, Ciampaglia de- 

[Continued on page 43] 
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Texas, Born of Strife, Sees Tapestries Depicting “War” and “Peace” 


“Triumph of Minerva (The Triumph of Peace).” One of a Set of Tapestries Woven in Brussels by Urban and Daniel Leyniers 
about 1720, After Cartoons of Jean Van Orley (1656-1735) and Augustin Coppens (b. 1668). Loaned by French & Co. 


Both of the Flemish tapestries in the 
sculpture department which have been loaned 
by French and Company were woven in Brus- 
sels by Urban and Daniel Leyniers about 
1720, after cartoons of Jean Van Orley and 
Augustin Coppens. At the lower left of 
each are the signatures of the weavers. The 
tapestries are part of a set of five called “The 
Triumph of the Gods,” made at the order 
of the college of Vieux-Bourg in Ghent. An- 


other set was woven for the British ambassador 
to Brussels in 1718. 

The “Triumph of War,” shows Mars, the 
God of Blood and Consternation, seated in his 
chariot, drawn by two lions. The triumphant 
procession is heralded by a winged trumpeter 
wafted on clouds, while a similar figure is 
about to crown the god with the laurel wreath 
of the conqueror. Surrounding him are 
soldiers mounted and afoot, who lead bound 


captives prisoners, men, women and children, 
while others bear various pillaged treasures. 
The background is composed of a landscape, 
and in the distance is seen the destruction 
of a city by fire. 

War was opposed in the early 18th century 
through the means of art just as in the present 
day the Artists Congress is fighting against 
“War and Fascism.” Only tapestries were 

[Continued on page 46] 


“Sewing Chamber,” by Zurbaran. Lent by 


“Gloucester Harbor,” by Childe Hassam. Lent by the 
Arnold. Seligmann, Rey §& Co. 


Milch Galleries. 
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“The Crucifixion,” Woodcut by an Early 
Anonymous German Artist. 


Printmaking, that phase of art expression 
which has gained such prestige in recent 
years, is well exemplified at the Dallas Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Old master prints attest 
the rich heritage of the past and trace the 
gradual mastering of technical difficulties. 
Contemporary activities, both in Europe and 
America, are brilliantly set forth. The Ameri- 
can section reflects the many styles in current 
favor and the high calibre of workmanship 
applied to widely varied subject matter. 

Rarities of the 15th and 16th centuries 
from the notable collection of Lessing J. 
Rosenwald of Philadelphia are hung in the 
old master room, prints of remarkable quality 
and brilliance, affording an almost unexampled 
opportunity for inspection and study. Earliest 
of the group is an anonymous woodcut, “The 
Crucifixion,” which demonstrates clearly the 
technique employed by the early craftsmen. 
Master E. S., the first to sign his work, is 
represented by a “Virgin and Child En- 
throned.” In Martin Schéngauer’s “Death of 
the Virgin” printmaking is seen as artistic 
activity and not mere craftsmanship. Sch6n- 
gauer influenced his contemporaries, and even 
lured Diirer and Raphael. 

Tracing the evolution of printmaking also 
are examples of Italian niello, “Two Cupids 
Blowing Trumpets”; engravings by Van 
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Print Making Throughout the Ages Exemplified at Dallas Show 


“Christ, With the Sick Around Him, Receiving Little Children” (The Hundred Guilder 
Print), by Rembrandt. Lent by Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


Mackenem, “Ornament—Tree of Jesse,” and 
a “Delphic Sibyl” by an anonymous Floren- 
tine. Progress in the delineation of anatomy 
is seen in Antonio Pollaiuolo’s “Battle of the 
Naked Men.” This is a virtuoso piece, strik- 
ingly virile and powerful, but the movement, 
despite carefully considered dynamics in de- 
sign is, seemingly, arrested rather than sug- 
gested. Next in line is an anonymous Italian 
print from the “Tarocchi-E Series.” 

Andrea Mantegna is not less effective in 
printmaking than in painting. His line flows 
with such unerring precision as to contradict 
the difficulty of drawing with the burin on the 
metal plate. His intensely masculine vigor 
is disciplined by the aesthetic requirements 
of his subjects. “The Entombment,” passion- 
ate and dramatic, continues a convention 
Mantegna began in painting—the turning of 
graphic design into feigned sculpture by his 
peculiar system of shading. Mantegna is 
unexcelled in the aesthetic grandeur of his 
invention. Zoan Andrea’s “Four Women 
Dancing” is interesting for its composition. 

Albrecht Diirer, master German printmaker, 
is represented by “Knight, Death and the 
Devil,” and “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” Gathering up the threads of 
genius in the work of the Master E. S., 
Schéngauer, Pollaiuolo, Mantegna and others, 
Diirer made indelible contributions and set 
standards for subsequent artists. By Holbein, 
noted for his meticulous craftsmanship, is 
“The Duchess” from the famous “Dance of 
Death” series. 

“The Milkmaid” by Van Leyden and a self 
portrait by Van Dyck carry on the story of 
developments in the graphic arts. Another 
masterpiece in the Rosenwald Collection is 
Rembrandt’s “Hundred Guilder Print” (Christ 
Healing the Sick). Rembrandt occupies an 
unchallenged position in printmaking as well 
as painting. His power lies not only in the 
general design of his plates, in the distribu- 
tion of masses and the selection of detail, but 
also in the vividness with which his subjects 
are presented. 

Another phase of early graphic work is 
exemplified by Van Ostade’s “Saving Grace.” 

Callot, who enjoys a high place among old 


masters, invented a new technique in etching, 
which may be studied in “The Gypsies.” 
Claude Lorraine turned from his canvases to 
the print medium. “The Cowherd” illustrates 
his concentration upon design and the effect 
of light on landscape. Nanteuil’s “Jean Loret” 
also is in the old master list. 


* *~ * 


Foreign Contemporary Prints 

To acquaint the visitor with the course of 
printmaking across the ocean, 20 examples 
have been selected as a cross-section of con- 
temporary foreign work, loaned to the Dallas 
Exhibition by the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Clare Leighton’s “Treading Grapes” illus- 
trates her mastery of wood engraving and is 
typical of her pastoral subject matter. Ian 
Strang’s “Harley Street” sets forth his interest 
in architectural construction. Another ex- 
ponent of the elaborate, careful style which 
seems characteristic of British etchers is 
Frederick Landseer Griggs, represented by 
“The Minister.” Gerald Brockhurst, recog- 
nized academic master of etching shows 
“Viba.” Robert Austin reverts to early Ger- 
man styles in many of his plates. His en- 
graving, “Portrait of a Lady,” is characteristic. 
The work of Eric Gill has roots in medieval 
practice, as may be seen. in “The Crucifixion.” 

Akin to Forain or Sickert is the engraving 
of Stanley Anderson, whose plates are fraught 
with social consciousness. “The Reading 
Room” attests his skill with the unbroken 
contour line. Social themes were also the 
penchant of Kaethe Kollwitz, a thoroughly 
German artist, who is one of the artistic heirs 
of Diirer. She is represented by a self-portrait. 

Prints by French modern masters included 
in the Dallas exhibition are Henri Matisse’s 
lithograph, “Nude ;” Segonzac’s etching, “Trees 
and Boats, St. Trompez;” Georges Rouault’s 
lithograph, “The White Horse;” Picasso’s “Le 
Repas;” and Derain’s lithograph, “Nude 
Torso.” 

Completing the foreign section are: “Fish 
Trade,” engraving by Heinrich Ilgenfritz; 
“Sheep-Dipping in Whales,” wood engraving 
by A. Miller Parker; “The Hunt,” engraving 
by Michat Bylina; and the following litho- 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Complete List of Paintings and Sculpture in Dallas Exhibition 





Primitives 

Hans Baldung Grien, “St. John on Patmos” 
(Richard Ederheimer); Master of the Barbara 
Legend, “The Legend of St. Barbara’ (Henry 
Schiewind, Jr.); Sano di Pietro, “Virgin and 
Child with Saints’’ (Mrs. John D. Mcllhenny);: 
Hieronymous Bosch, ‘Mocking of Christ’ (John 
G. Johnson Collection); Master of the St. Ur- 





“Girl With Parrott,” by Dod Proctor. 
Stimmel Collection. 


AT LEFT— 
“President Roosevelt,” 
by Jo Davidson. 
Lent by the 
Knoedler Galleries. 


AT RIGHT— 
“Man With a Flute,” 
by Titian. 
Lent by 
Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 


sula Legend, “Portrait of a Man” (John G. 
Johnson Collection) ; Corneille de Lyon, ‘Margaret 
of Valois’’ (Mrs. Frederick G. Oppenheimer) ; 
Paul Brill, “Flemish Landscape” (Julius H. Weitz- 
ner); Simon Marmion, “St. Jerome and Canon 
Busleyden” (John G. Johnson Collection); Barto- 
lommeo Veneto, “St. Catherine’’ (John Levy Gal- 
leries); Mabuse, “Anne of Burgundy’’ (Dr. Fred- 
eric G. Oppenheimer); Swabian School, “Ma- 
donna and Child and Saints’’ (Karl Loevenich) ; 
Albrecht Diirer, ‘“‘Portrait of a Young Man” (Dr. 
G. H. A. Clowes); Benozzo Gozzoli, ‘Marriage 
of St. Catherine’’ (John Levy Galleries); Adriaen 
Isenbrant, “Portrait of a Woman" (Arnold Selig- 
mann, Rey & Co.); Lucas Cranach, The Elder, 
“The Crucifixion’ (Dr. G. H. A. Clowes); Si- 
mone di Filippo “A Diptych” (E, & A. Silber- 
man); Conrad Bauer “Portrait of a Young Wo- 
man” (M. Knoedler & Co.); Geertgen Tot Sint 
Jans, “The Crucifixion’’ (Henry P. Mcllhenny) ; 
Florentine Master, “A Painted Crucifix” (E. & A. 
Silberman); Segna di Bonaventura, ‘“Madonna En- 
throned’’ (Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson); Carlo Cri- 
velli, “Madonna and Child’’ (Thornton Realty 
Co., through M. Knoedler & Co.); Master of 1540, 
“Portrait of an Old Man” (Jacques Seligmann & 
Co.); Hans von Kulmbach, “Adoration of the 
Magi” (A. S. Drey); Filippino Lippi, ““Annuncia- 
tion’’ (Wildenstein, Inc.). 


16th and 17th Centuries 


Pieter de Hooch, “Sending the Maid to Mar- 
ket’ (Mr. Merle J. Trees); Cariani, “Portrait of 
a Man” (A. S. Drey); Crespi, “Girl with Dove’’ 
(Durlacher Bros.); Bernardino Cavallino, “St. 
Cecilia” (Julius H. Weitzner); Anthony van Dyck, 
“Crucifixion” (Mrs. John D. MeclIlhenny); Titian, 
“Man with Flute’ (Detroit Institute of Arts); 
Claudio Coello “Saint in Ecstasy’ (Brummer 
Gallery, Inc.); Giovanni Bellini, “Madonna and 
Angels” (Dr. G. H. A. Clowes); Bartholomeus 
van der Helst, “Portrait of Artist's Wife” (E. & 
A. Silberman); Thomas de Keyser, “The Hunts- 
man” (Julius H. Weitzner); Jacob van Ruys- 
dael, “Landscapes with Water-Fall’’ (A. S. Drey); 
Jacob Ochtervelt, “Prince of Orange and His 
Family” (Julius H. Weitzner); Francisco Goya, 
“Don Miguel José de Azanza’’ (Wildenstein, Inc.) ; 
Tintoretto, ‘‘Adoration of Magi’’ (John Levy Gal- 
leries): Giovanni Carracciolo “Musicians” (E. & 
A. Silberman); Antonio Moro, “Woman in White 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Bonnet” 
with Gold Chain” (Julius H. Weitzner); Zur- 


(Durand-Ruel, Inc.); Rembrandt, ‘Man 


baran, “Sewing Chamber’ (Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Co.); El Greco, “Apparition of the Virgin” 
(Horace Harding Collection through M. Knoedler 
& Co.); Peter Paul Rubens, “Self Portrait’ (Andre 
de Cappet). 


International Painting 


Ferrucci Ferrazzi, ‘‘Horitia and Fabiolo” (Stim- 
mel Collection); Antonio Mancini, ‘“‘The Little 
Masker” (Julius H. Weitzner); Karl Hofer, “Girl 
With Cat" (J. B. Neumann); Diego Rivera, ‘The 
Rivals” (Private Collection); Van Sadeleer; 
“Weaver's Cottage’’ (Mrs. Albert C. Lehman); 
Anto Carte, ‘“Motherhood’’ (Carnegie Institute); 
Gaston La Touche, “The Bath" (Estate of Wil- 
liam S. Stimmel); Joan Junyer, “Fiesta in Mal- 
lorca’’ (Mrs. Albert C. Lehman); Erich Kips, ‘To 
Wander, To Wander’ (Stimmel Collection); Dod 
Proctor, “Girl With Parrot’ (Stimmel Collec- 
tion); Leonid and Rimma Brailowsky, “Festival 
after the Battle’’ (Art Association of Indianap- 
olis); Alfred J. Munnings, “Gypsy Hop Pickers” 
(Mr. Charles H. Worcester); Baila, “Ford Mad- 
dox Ford’’ (through Georgette Passedoit Gallery); 
Max Beckman, “Landscape with Factory” (J. B. 
Neumann); Otto Dix, “Child With Doll” (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art); Boris Grigoriev, ‘‘Maxim 
Gorki;”" Rudolf Jacobi, ‘“‘Notre Dame;" William 
Orpen, “On the Beach’’ (Stimmel Collection); 
Felice Carena, ‘The Studio’? (Mrs. Albert C. Leh- 
man); Giovanni Romagnoli, “Girl Eating Fruit” 
(Mr. Charles H. Worcester); Marc Chagall, ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Rabbi’ (Mr. P. M. Sweeney); A. E. 
Lawrence, “Girl’s Head’’ (Mrs. Albert C. Leh- 
man). 


19th and 20th Century French 


Raoul Dufy, “Le Golfe Juan” (Etienne Big- 
nou); Andre Derain, “Bridge at Olieres’’ (Marie 
Harriman); Andre Lhote, ‘French Landscape” 
(Mr. Oscar F. Mayer); Alfred Sisley, ‘Winter 
Day, Marly’’ (Durand-Ruel, Inc.); Pablo Picasso, 
“Woman in White” (Museum of Modern Art); 
Henri Matisse, “Fruits and Flowers of Nice” 
(Pierre Matisse Gallery); Claude Monet, “Cliffs 
Near Dieppe” (Durand-Ruel, Inec.); Edouard 
Manet, “Garden at Versailles’ (Durand-Ruel, 


Inc.); Auguste Renoir, “Girl With Falcon’ (Du- 
rand-Ruel, Inc.); Pierre Roy, “Danger on the 
(Museum of Modern Art); Charles Du- 


Stairs” 
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fresne, ‘Scene in Morocco” (Worcester Art Mu- 
seum); Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, ‘“‘La Songeuse on 
La Tresse dans la Jardin de M. Forest’’ (Wilden- 
stein, Inc.); Camille Pissaro, “Place du Théatre, 
Francais” (Durand-Ruel, Inc.); Edgar Degas, ‘La 
Repetition pour le Ballet’ (Etienne Bignou) ; 
Henri Verge-Sarrat, “Jeanne d'Arc Street, Lle 
: a@Yeu” (Mr. Oscar F. Mayer); Eugene Berman, 
@ “Old Women on the Rocks" (Julien Levy). 


18th and 19th Centuries 


Joshua Reynolds, ‘Mrs. Waddilove-Darby" 
(Julius H. Weitzner); Tiepolo, “Girl with Par- 


rot” 


(Durlacher Bros.); Pietro Longhi, ‘Portrait 


of 2 Venetian’’ (Julius H. Weitzner); Canaletto, 
“Santa Maria della Salute’ (Durlacher Bros.) ; 
; Jean Baptiste van Loo, “Owen McSwinney"’ (Karl 
: Loevenich); Gustave Courbet, ‘“‘Pond near Or- 
nans’’ (Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co.); Thomas 
Couture, “Girl with Flowers” (Ferargil Galler- 


A. 


ies); J. F. Millet, “The Knitting Lesson’ (John 
Levy Galleries); Francois de Troyes, “The Un- 
expected Visitor’ (Julius H. Weitzner); J. D. 
Ingres, “Death of Leonardo da Vinci” (E. & 


Silberman); Thomas Gainsborough, “Lady 


Mendip” (Andre de Cappet through Howard 


) Young Galleries); Hubert Robert, ‘‘Fishmarket 


in 


Rome” (Vassar College). 


American Water Colors 


Albert Stewart, “Clarence, the Wart Hog,” 


“Silver King,” ‘“Leopard:’’ Charles Burchfield, 
“Rainy Day’ (Frank K. M. Rehn); Maurice 
Prendergast, “Venice, Gray Day’ (Kraushaar 
Galleries); Edward Hopper, ‘“‘The Hen Coop” 
(Frank K. M. Rehn): “Pop” Hart, “Fruit Pack- 


ers, 


Tehuantepec, Mexico’’ (Museum of Modern 


Art); Mary Robinson Blair, “Oak Glen Farm;” 
Robert Brackman, “Seated Nude” (pastel) (Grand 
Central Galleries); Rexford Brandt, ‘Afternoon 
at Keller's;’’ Harrison Cady, ‘Mill Near Bearpen 
Hollow ;” Randall Davey, “Race Horses at the 
Barrier, New Orleans’’ (pastel) (Grand Central); 
Rowena Fry, ‘‘Chicego Avenue;” Paul L. Gill, 
“Taxco, Mexico;"’ Georg Grosz, ‘“‘The Good Son;” 
Elizabeth Hoopes, “Bedroom of Mrs. Richard C. 
Whitney” (Macmillan, Inc.); Earl Horter, “Across 
the Harbor; Richard H. Jansen, “Street in Key 
West" (gouache); Joseph W. Jicha, “High Noon, 
Taxco;” Elizabeth Lentz Keim, ‘French Market. 
New Orleans; Walt Louderback, ‘‘Hillside Farm;” 
Barse Miller, “Shrine; Robert N. de Postels, 
‘Four Boys; A. Lassell Ripley, ‘‘Ploughing in 
the Park; Sherman H. Raveson, “Nearing the 
Post;"’ Zoltan Sepeshy, “Arrival in New York” 
(tempera); Millard Sheets, “Old Mission, Villa 


de 


Seris” (Anderson Galleries); Clyde Singer, 


“Winter along the Hudson;” William Stark- 

weather, “Fantasy on the Van Gogh Theme;” 

Theodore Van Soelen, “Fiesta” (Ferargil); John 

Whorf, “Tar Paper House’ (Milch Galleries) ; 

Loran F. Wilford, “‘The Green House; Grant 

Wood, “Return from Bohemia’ (pencil and 
crayon) (Walker Galleries); Stanley Woodward, 
| ‘Breaking Wave.” 


| 
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AT LEFT— 
“Don Miguel José de Azanza,” 
by Goya. 

Lent by 
Wildenstein &§ Co. 


AT RIGHT— 
“The Crucifixion,” 
Lucas Cranach the Elder. 
Lent by 
Dr. G. H. A. Clowes. 


Sc ] ture Figure; Marjorie Baltzel, ‘“Head’’; Harold Cash, 
: uiptu ae “Standing Nude;’ Caroline B. Claasen, “Indian 
Gaston LaChaise, “Head of John Marin” (E. ead;” Burton Delleney, “Ethiopian Head;” 
Weyhe); Gaston LaChaise, “Dolphin Fountain James House, Jr.. “Figure of Love; Alexander 
(Kraushaar Galleries); Oronzio Maldarelli, ‘“Resig- W. Mack, “Negro: Octavio Medellin, “Bust,” 
nation;"’ Oronzio Maldarelli, “Reflections;"’ Carl “Head:” Julian Muench, “Nancy Muench;” Mike 
Milles, “Triton Urn” (Birger Sandzen. Oscar Owen, ‘Horse; Albin Olasek, ‘Man Carving His 
Thorsen, Hadward Brase and Rektor Pihlblad) ; Own Destiny:” Virginia Russ, “Two Figures,” 
Carl Milles, ‘Triton Figures’ (Cranbrook Academy “Bather:” Evaline C. Sellors. “E. M. Dagget:” 
of Art); Wheeler Williams, “Dawn” (Ferargil): Allie Tennant, “Head of Girl.” 
José de Creeft, ‘‘Head;” Gladys Edgerly Bates, 































































“Morning; José de Creeft, “Flora;” Allan Clark, Contemporary American Painting 

‘In the Path of the Sun,” “The Hawk,” “New Hayley Lever, “Main Street, Nantucket” (Milch 
Mexico Woman” (Grand Central Galleries); Sylvia i 

Shaw Judson, “Little Gardener;’’ Lucy Perkins [Continued on next page} 


Ripley, .‘Brittany Girl;”’ Gertrude K. Lathrop, 
“Sammy Houston; Mahonri Young, ‘The Win- 
ner,’ “The Mountaineer,” ‘“‘Texas Steer’’ (Grand 
Central Galleries); Wuk Vuchinich, ‘Kneeling 
Venus; Charles Cary Rumsey, “Buffalo Relief,” 
Pagan Kin,” ‘Dying Indian; (Estate of Mary 
H. Rumsey): Cecil Howard, ‘Standing Figure”’ 
(Estate of Mary H. Rumsey); Elie Nadelman, 
*Dancer’’ (Kraushaar Galleries); Urban Leyniers, 
“The Triumph of War,” ‘“‘The Triumph of Peace” 
(tapestries) (French & Co.); Edward McCartan, 
“Diana and Dog” (Grand Central Galleries) ; 
A'bert Laessle, ‘‘Billy;’’ C. Paul Jennewein, “‘Four 
Figures: Air, Earth, Fire and Water;” Harry 
Rosin, “Torso of Tehiva;’’ Jo Davidson, ‘‘Por- 
trait of Roosevelt’’ (M. Knoedler & Co.); Emile 
Antoine Bourdelle, ‘Centaur Mourant’’ (Krau- 
shaar Galleries); Emile Antoine Bourdelle, ‘‘Wo- 
man Praying,’ ‘Archer’? (Mrs. Albert C. Leh- 
man). 

Also: Maurice Sterne, ‘Education,”’ ‘‘Woman 
with Rake” (Pennsylvania Museum of Art); Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, ‘‘Buffalo Bill;’’ Charles 
Despiau, ‘Portrait of Antoinette Schulte’ (Miss 
Antoinette Schulte); Jean Antoine Houdon, 
“George Washington” (Milch Galleries); Maurice 
Sterne, ‘‘Seated Figure’’ (Milch Galleries); Jean 
Antoine Houdon, “John Paul Jones’ (Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts); Henry Varnum 
Poor, ‘Cartoon for Bureau of Prisons and Pardons 
Mural,” (United States Government); Chester 
Beach, “Swimmin’,”’ “Glint of the Sea’ (Grand 
Central Galleries); Kenneth Washburn, ‘“Amphi- 
trite;"’ Brenda Putnam, “Amelia Earhart’ (Grand 
Central Galleries); Georg Lober, “Girl with Par- 
rot” (Grand Central Galleries); Allie Victoria 
Tennant, “‘Negro Head’ (Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts); Bryant Baker, ‘Will Rogers;’’ Richmond 
Barthé, ‘‘Choral;” S. F. Bilotti, “A Model; Al- 
bino Cavallito, “Polar Bear;’’ Vincent Glinsky, 
*Peace,”’ ‘“‘The Awakening;” Rudolf Belling, “Max 
Schmeling’’ (E. Weyhe). 

Also Ernesto de Fiori, “Portrait of E. Weyhe,” 
“English Girl” (E. Weyhe); Carl Schmitz, “Re- 
clining Nude’ (E. Weyhe); Rene _ Sintenis, 
“Nurmi” (E. Weyhe); Warren Cheney, “Opus 
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No. 10° (E. Whe): William Lehmbruck, 

“Standing Figure” (E. Weyhe); Charles Despiau, “Horitia and Fabiola.” by Ferrucci 
“Torso” (E. Weyhe): Georg Kolbe, ‘‘Lamen- 3 eee C ; ° 
tation” (Mr. Eric Cohn); Grace Turnbull, “Seated Ferrazzi. Stimmel Collection. 
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The Print Display 


[Continued from page 28) 


graphs: “Old Church” by Jahr Gueisser; 
“Mother and Child” by Jean Charlot; “Nonza, 
Corsica” by M. C. Escher and “Alassie, Starry 
Night” by John Copley. 


* ~ ~ 


Contemporary American Prints 

A well-balanced accounting for the graphic 
arts in the United States today is presented 
in the Contemporary American Print Gallery. 

John Taylor Arms ranks among the fore- 
most etchers because of his remarkable pre- 
cision in detail. “Valley of the Savery,” 
honored at many exhibitions, contrasts metic- 
ulous passages with broad areas. Such a 
print as Harold Denison’s “Return to the 
Soil” is a decided contrast. Denison finds his 
material in “plain folk,’ presenting unpre- 
tentious aspects of living with a sly humor 
mellowed by sentiment. 

“Spring in Fort Lee” by Mahonri Young 
illustrates his prowess as a printmaker: he 
uses few lines but they are magically right. 
Thoroughly American in subject matter is 
“Eve of the Green Corn Ceremony,” an 
aquatint by Gene Kloss. Other aquatints in 
the Dallas exhibition are Earl Horter’s “The 
Kitchen, New Orleans,” Ivan Summers’ “Frost 
Bound,” and S. Gordon Smyth’s “Our Tree.” 

Diversified subject matter is found in 
American etching: Katherin Cawein exhibits 
“In a Florida Jungle,” Louis C. Rosenberg 
a glimpse of the “Grand Bazaar, Istanbul,” 
C. Edmund Delbos combines etching and 
drypoint in “A Gloucester Landscape,” and 
Charles H. Woodbury shows a print entitled 
“The Sea Is Making.” : 

From the Kleemann Gallery come Albert 
Sterner’s embodiment of Poe’s tale,“ The 
Fall of the House of Usher,” a foreign scene 
by R. Stephens Wright, “Le Vieux Square 
d’Antibes,” and Robert Lawson’s “The 
Escape.” Edward Hopper’s “East Side In- 
terior” is loaned by the Frank K. M. Rehn 
Gallery. 

America has seen in the last decade a re- 
wival of lithography as a graphic medium 
suited to the American temper. Dr. Harshe 
has included some twenty prints by prominent 
lithographers. “Lobster-man” by Stow Wen- 
genroth, loaned by the Macbeth Gallery, is 
among the splendid prints by this young 
artist. Rockwell Kent is represented by a 
print entitled “Communing With Nature.” The 
Rehn Gallery loans Robert Riggs’ “Clown 
Alley,” while William Dean Faucett’s “Coma- 
tose” comes from the Kraushaar Galleries. 
Further examples are Conrad Buff’s “Rancho 
Escondito,” Francis Chapin’s “Ogden Viaduct,” 
Paul Hurd’s “Texas Nomads,” Paul Froelich’s 
“Girth and Safety Girth,’ Henry G. Keller’s 
“Stampeding Horses,” Harriet Lanfair’s “Prov- 
incetown Woman,” John McClellan’s “The 
Enchanted,” Ann Michalov’s “Johnsville,” 
James Wilson Milner’s “Houseboat on Erie 
Canal,” Henry C. Pitz’s “Mountain Man,” 
Doris Rosenthal’s “Interior, Mexico City,” 
Gordon Samstag’s “Thirty-eighth Floor” and 
Agnes Tait’s “Want Out.” 

Two American wood engravings are shown: 
Thomas W. Nason’s exquisite “Tranquillity” 
and Hubert Deines’ “House of the Pioneers.” 
Alexander Mastro-Valerio exhibits the only 
mezzotint, “Sea Shells.” “Franklin’s Kite” by 
Alfred Bendiner and “Pig Scraping” by G. 
Wright round out the American group. 

In the collection of work by Texas artists 
16 prints are exhibited: James Brooks’ “Cop- 
per Mine, Butte;” Frank Callcott’s “San Jose 
Mission Dining Hall;” Frank C. Filippone’s 
“Rose Window;” Honoré Guilbeau’s “To 


Market;” Peter Hurd’s “Texas Nomads;” 
Harry Kidd’s “Unemployed Man in a City;” 
Bertha M. Landers’ “Mountain Trees;” 
Blanche McVeigh’s “Haints;” George M. 
McClain’s “Magnolia Blossom;” Harold J. 
Matthews’ “Old Church at Independence;” 
Sarah I. McDonald’s “West Texas Yucca,” 
Cecilia Neuheisel’s “Mask;” Frank Red- 
linger’s “Back Lot;” James Swann’s “Texas 
Coast;” E. M. Schiwetz’ “Bull Wheels and 
Derricks” and Maud E. Works’ “Sirens.” 


Dallas Exhibits 


[Continued from preceding page] 


Galleries); Gifford Beal, “‘The Stranger” (Krau- 
shaar Galleries); Frank W. Benson, “River in 
Flood; Guy Péne du Bois, “Four Arts Ball” 
(John F. Kraushaar); Clyde Singer, ‘Democrat 
Rally;’’ Frederic C. Tellander, ‘“‘Winter in the 
White Mountains;’’ George Bellows, ‘“‘The Sawdust 
Trail,’ “Mrs. T. in Wine Silk” (Mrs. Emma §&. 
Bellows); Jonas Lie, “On Somes Sound” (Mac- 
beth Gallery) ; Joseph Allworthy, “Jorge Quintas;” 
Luigi Lucioni, ‘Vermont Classic’’ (Ferargil Gal- 
leries): John C. Johansen, ‘““The Hunters’’ (Grand 
Central Galleries); Eugene Higgins, ‘Hill People” 
(Kleemann .Galleries); Jacob Getlar Smith, ‘New 
England Domicile;’’ Frederick J. Waugh, ‘‘Morning 
Tide’’ (Grand Central Galleries); Edward Hop- 
per, “Williamsburg Bridge” (Frank K. M. Rehn); 
Julius Moessel, “Midnight; Grant Wood, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Gothic” (Art Institute of Chicago); Maurice 
Sterne, “‘Night Temple Feast’ (Milch Galleries) ; 
Catherine Morris Wright, ‘‘Polishing Silver;'’ Rob- 
ert Strong Woodward, “A Country Piazza” (Cana- 
joharie Art Gallery); Dale Nichols, “End of the 
Hunt;” James R. Hopkins, ‘Mountain Preacher.” 

Also: Francis Chapin, “Summer Landscape;” 
Paul Tribilcock, ‘“‘Antheia;” Francis Speight, ‘Late 
Afternoon” (Milch Galleries); Stephen Etnier, 
“The Light House’ (Milch Galleries); Henry 
Varnum Poor, ‘Man in Brown Jerkin” (Frank 
K. M. Rehn); Agnes Tait, ““Gypsies in Provence;” 
Theresa Bernstein, “New England Wharves” 
(Grand Central Galleries); Ann Brockman, “Wolf 
Ledge” (Kleemann Galleries); William Meyer- 
owitz, “Plum Street, Gloucester’ (Frank K. M. 
Rehn); Sam Ostrowsky, “Winter Day, Pelaisai 
Villebon;’’ Ross Moffett, ‘‘“Shank Painter’s Pond;” 
Sidney Laufman, ‘“‘Landscape’’ (Milch Galleries) ; 
Lauren Ford, “Vision of the Innocents” (Ferargil 
Galleries); Robert Philipp, “‘The Angel” (Klee- 
mann Galleries); Eugene Speicher, ‘‘Babette”’ 
(Carnegie Institute); Henry Lee McFee, “The 
Branch” (Frank K. M. Rehn); Edward Bruce, 
“Near Florence’? (Milch Galleries); W. Vladimir 
Rousoff, ‘‘Their Day of Rest;’’ Gustaf Dalstrom, 
“City Buildings;’’ Constantine Pougialis, ‘Russian 
Dancer;’’ Louis Ritman, ‘“‘Nude’’ (Milch Galler- 
ies); Boris Anisfeld, ‘Spring; Frances Foy, 
“Betty:’’ B. J. O. Nordfeldt, ‘“Miss Smith;’’ James 
Chapin, “Fox Hunter’ (Frank K. M. Rehn); 
Karl Anderson, ‘Cathedral, Baie St. Paul’’ (Grand 
Central). 





Retrospective American 


Edmund C. Tarbell, “Girl Crocheting” (Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst); Emil Carlsen, ‘“‘The 
Heavens are Telling’’ (William 8S. Stimmel): 
Rockwell Kent, “Toilers of the Sea’’ (Sam A. 
Lewisohn Collection); Frederick C. Frieseke. 
“Youth” (W. S. Stimmel); Cecilia Beaux, 
“Georges Clemenceau” (National Gallery); Irving 
R. Wiles, “The Family’’ (Macbeth Gallery): 
James A. MeN. Whistler, “Study in Rose and 
Brown” (Hackley Art Gallery): John H. Twacht- 
man, “Harbor, Gloucester” (William Randolph 
Hearst); George Fuller, “Maidenhood’’ (Julius 
H. Weitzner); William Glackens, “Nude with 
Apple;"’ Childe Hassam, “Gloucester Harbor’ 
(Milch Galleries); David W. Tryon, “Near the 
Shore’’ (Stimmel Collection); Thomas Eakins, 
“William Rush Carving the Allegorical Figure 
of the Schuylkill River’’ (Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art); Mary Cassatt, “Children Playing with 
Cat’’ (Durand-Ruel, Inc.); John S. Sargent, “L’- 
Adys’’ (Mrs. Albert C. Lehman); Gari Melchers, 
“Goatherd” (Stimmel Collection); Winslow Ho- 
mer, “The Wreck” (Carnegie Institute); Gilbert 
Stuart, “George Washington” (Toledo Museum of 
Art); William M. Chase, “‘North River Shad” (Art 
Institute of Chicago). 


PACKED BY BUDWORTH 
Art works sent from New York 
to the Texas Centennial Art Ex- 
hibition at The Dallas Museum 
were collected, packed and shipped 


by Budworth — efficiently and) 
with safety. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON) 


424 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
SINCE 1867 
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Not Mincing Words 


[In the last issue of THe Art Dicest the 
editor printed a letter which Frederic Newlin 
Price once wrote to a young artist, believing 
that it contained valuable advice for the “tens 
of thousands of young art students” who leave 
school each year—particularly the paragraph 
on “hard work.” At least one reader, George 
Rickey, disagrees, to put it mildly, with both 
the article and its presentation. Believing 
that Tue Art Dicest should act as a forum 
for controversial questions, the editor here- 
with presents Mr. Rickey’s answer, condensed 
slightly because of the exigency of space.] 


By GEORGE RICKEY 


I am astonished at Mr. Boswell’s pride in 
printing Mr. Price’s letter, unless he intends 
it as ironic criticism. But Ill be simple and 
assume that he expects it to be taken seriously. 
Let’s see, if possible, what Mr. Price’s letter 
means. Perhaps I didn’t read it carefully 
enough the first time to penetrate to the “in- 
spiring advice” . 

The purpose of language is to convey mean- 
ing. Mr. Price writes a page of jargon. 

But, redigesting the digest, one can at last 
become aware of what the advice amounts to. 
It boils down to this: the artist’s is a noble 
profession; his reward is spiritual satisfac- 
tion; he must work hard, use his immediate 
surroundings as material, be on good terms 
with the old masters, and through giving the 
people what they really want, be their leader. 
Startlingly new, inspiring, and _ profound 
advice! 

What is there in this for the “tens of 
thousands of art students” leaving America’s 
art schools? Too little to warrant Mr. Bos- 
well’s enthusiasm. They heard all this before 
they went to art school, though perhaps never 
so camouflaged with underbrush. Those 
students, in studying art, and sticking to it 
till they have graduated, have discovered for 
themselves deeper truths than this letter 
offers. From the moment they began to draw 
they learned of the relation of form to con- 
tent, of experience to expression, of Leonardo’s 
well to his waterpot, and have been thrilled 
by honest praise. They could tell Mr. Price 
a thing or two, beginning perhaps with the 
reasons why they determined to be artists 
rather than dealers. 

. Advice to graduating students might. rather 
contain things they have been too sheltered 
to learn. It might well run along these lines: 

You have learned little yet, either about art 
or the means of producing it. What you do 
learn will be less from teachers and those who 
give advice than from satisfying your own 
needs. You will acquire understanding of 
your art and mastery over technical means 
when you develop a need for them. They 
will come much more easily and rapidly than 
what you learned in school. 

However talented you may be, you needn’t 
expect to be a great painter. This is the 
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reason: the people don’t care whether you 
offer them good painting or bad, and until 
they care you cannot paint great pictures for 
them. The artist may lead his fellow men, 
but he stands on their shoulders and he cannot 
stand high till they do. 

There is no machinery in this country for 
diagnosing talent. You can remain in talented 
obscurity for a lifetime. The most important 
factors in recognition are luck and powerful 
friends. Next comes money and _ perhaps 
fourth, talent. 

Don’t let this discourage you. After all, 
disillusionment is the first smile of the truth, 
and the usefulness of the artist is a little 
nearer to being fact, if you recognize that now 
he is nearly useless. His uselessness con- 
demns him to mediocrity. Great periods of 
painting are not caused by the appearance of 
men of great talent. It is a likely biological 
assumption that about the same proportion 
of artistic talent is born to every generation— 
at any rate, it is beyond credibility that the 
proportion increased sufficiently to be the 
reason for the outcrop of so many great 
painters in the Italian Renaissance. One must 
look elsewhere for the reason. 

The difference between greater and lesser 
periods is in the age, not the men. The men 
can be great if the age demands it of them. 
So, artists, don’t blame yourselves. Blame 
the world you live in. The world does not 
want your product. People who produce un- 
wanted things for fun are dilettantes. That 
is what you are at present. When you pro- 
duce what the world wants, or when the world 
wants what you produce, you will begin to 
function in society, and your painting will be 
part of life—the life of all, not just your life 
—and therefore great. If the lobby of every 
apartment house in New York City had to 
have a mural painted in it, and if the tenants 
raised hell if it weren’t a mural with real 
meaning for them, do you think you'd be going 
to Mr. Price for advice, or that THe Art 
DicEst would reprint reviews, or that anybody 
would read this, or that this would have been 
written? You'd all be too busy, all 5,006 of 
you in New York, for the next twenty years, 
to care much about the Sunday art page, or 
to argue about isms. Even the least talented 
of you would be painting substantial, signifi- 
cant pictures on the walls, and the most 
talented would be doing -works of genius. The 
country is wealthy enough to afford it. 

But there is no demand for your work. W. 
P. A. apart, there is perhaps enough positive 
demand for painting and sculpture in New 
York to keep 50 of the 5,000 busy on a full 
time basis. Such of the output as floats to 
the top is juggled on the lips of critics and 
inflated for speculation by the dealers. The 
quality of the output continues, even at its 
best, mediocre. An unknown often paints as 
well as a well known. 

What can you do about it? How can you 
change the age? You can’t. It is being done 

for you. If art is good for the people they 
shall have art. If the people know that art 
is good they will want art. Their demand 
may come in your generation, maybe later, 
but when they want it you must give it. No 
more still-lifes, nor abstractions, nor figure 
compositions, nor propaganda, nor historical 
pictures. You produce these to pass away the 
time while you are unemployed, as artists on 
the whole have been doing since the Industrial 
Revolution. When society again absorbs you, 
together with other unemployed,—when, like 
them, you become part of the organic whole 
again,—you must give the people what they 
want, what they have always wanted, their 
own image. 
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All America Represented in New York’s First National Show 


“Economic Discussion,” by John de Martelly, Missouri. 


The broadest survey New York has yet been 
afforded of the art produced in the rest of 
America may be seen in the First National 
Exhibition of American Art in the Interna- 
tional Building of Rockefeller Center until 
July 1. This collection of 713 works, made 
possible by the Municipal Art Committee 
under the direction of Mrs. Henry Brecken- 
ridge, has a strong progressive note. There 
are very few bad examples of thoughtless and 
weakly academic art and no wild color de- 
monstrations or patch-work abstractions. In- 
stead an even level of saneness and construc- 
tional ability is struck by the subject matter 
changing with the near and far-reaching states. 

The state exhibits were chosen by com- 
mittees appointed by the Governors of their 
respective commonwealths. If the show had 
been selected by a group of judges, it would 
have missed having the variety and stimulation 
it offers. In representing what the states con- 
sider their finest, the exhibition offers a com- 
prehensive cross-section of American art and 


also brings before the people of the nation 
new, spontaneous, creative and expressive 
genius. Whether or not some of the states 
have failed in their selection remains a ques- 
tion. But the thought behind the exhibition 
is important, answering a need to become 
better acquainted with the creative forces 
tucked away in Oregon, Nevada and the Da- 
kotas, and other far off sections, infrequently 
heard from. Improvements on the scheme may 
be expected next year, but for the time being 
visitors can be happy that the First National 
Exhibition is successful in presenting a com- 
posite picture of present-day American art. 
Top place for the strongest showing may 
be given to the North Central States, where 
the artists of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and Nebraska 
provide a splendid selection of pictures. Note- 
worthy among these are the canvases by Henry 
G. Keller, Carl Gaertner, John Carroll, John 
Davies, Zoltan Sepeshy, Gertrude Abercrombie, 
Peter Rotier, Dewey Albinson, John de 


“Dragging the Field,” by Robert Franklin Gates of Washington, D. C. 


“Carnival,” by Ronald M. Mattison of Indiana. 


Martelly and Gladys Marie Lux. Many new 
contributors are found as well as familiar 
prize-winning canvases from the local shows. 
The absence of Grant Wood of Iowa, after he 
helped to put Iowa on the map artistically, 
brings up a question, as well as the omission 
of John Steuart Curry of Kansas and Thomas 
H. Benton of Missouri. 

Because of the rental question, several of 
New York’s better known artists are not 
participating, leaving this section incomplete. 
Most of the contributions shown are familiar 
to the New York public while the others do 
not stir up the enthusiasm felt in the other 
groups. New Jersey is equally disappointing, 
as are California and Oregon. New England 
remains close to a conservative point of view, 
while the South Central States have been busy 
recording their landscapes and events in no 
lazy manner, such as Frank W. Long’s two 
canvases on Kentucky life, Marie Taylor Bar- 
ton’s “Chickens Come Home to _ Roost” 
(Tennessee), and the work of the Alabama 
artists, Anne Goldwaithe and Lamar Dodd. 
Pennsylvania’s interesting group is all the 
better for the presence of paintings by Alex- 
ander J. Kostellow, Francis Speight, Arthur 
Carles and Carroll S. Tyson. The Colorado 
group, which includes Frank Mechau’s “Horses 
at Night,” is well assembled, while the New 
Mexico section, with the exception of Josef 
Bakos’s decorative landscape, could have been 
more representative. 

In the South the artists seem to be interested 
in catching the black man on canvas, Middle 
Western artists find their concern in the 
farmer’s struggle with the soil, the California 
and Southwestern painters still find subject 
matter among the sage bushes, adobe houses 
and horseback riders, New York and Phila- 
delphia still follow the studio school of paint- 
ing, while New England conservatism is dis- 
tinctly seen in the collection of banal land- 
scapes, flower pieces and posed portraits. It 
is obvious in many cases that the artists have 
studied with well-known men in New York 
and, having adopted their definite manner of 
working, have hurried home to paint their 
home fields in the same style.. Sometimes 
they have improved on their masters’ methods 
and at other times they have used it only ag 
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a prop on which to hang their own colors and 


impressions. 

The art of the 46 states has not been placed 
in groups together. Instead, the 10,000 square 
feet of space has been divided into seven sec- 
tions according to the geographical layout of 
the states. This makes it somewhat hard to 
locate the artists. There is no suggestion of 
over-crowding, however. The walls are of a 
sea-wood composition, adapted for absorbing 
reflected lights. A feature of the exhibition, 
which is open Sunday afternoons as well as 
week days, is the out-door terrace garden for 
larger pieces of sculpture. Smaller pieces 
are scattered throughout t'e galleries, often 
going unnoticed among the bigger and brighter 
paintings. ns 

A complete list of the exhibitors follows: 

ALABAMA—Frank Hartley Anderson, Frank 
W. Applebee, A. L. Bairnsfather, Edmond deCelle, 
Lamar Dodd, Della Dryer, J. Kelly Fitzpatrick, 
Anne Goldthwaite, William Grant. Carrie L. 
Hill, Katherine Neville, Augustus Walker, Mar- 
garet Whitstone, Sidney W. J. Van Sheck. 

ARIZONA—Andreas Anderson, Jessie Benton 
Evans, Lon Megargee, R. Phillips Sanderson, 

ARKANSAS—Ben Brantley, Adrian Brewer, 
Margaret T. Ventres, Mark Voris, Maud S. Holt, 
Fern Edie Knecht, Jenny Delony Rice. 

CALIFORNIA—Mathew Barnes, Jane _ Ber- 
landina, Ray Boynton. Helen Bruton, Rinaldo 
Cuneo, William Gaw, William Hesthal, Otis Old- 
field. Gottardo Piazzoni, Farwell Taylor. 

COLORADO—Albert Bancroft, Gladys Caldwell, 
Richard Ellinger, Vance Kirkland, Frank Mechau, 
Albert Byron Olson, Boardman Robinson, Arnold 
Ronnebeck, Louise Emerson Ronnebeck, Elisabeth 
Spalding, John Edward Thompson, F. C. Truck- 
sess, Alfred J. Wands. 

CONNECTICUT—Karl Lang, Ellen Emmett 
Rand, Carl Schmitt, Isabelle Tuttle, Ezra Winter, 
Dines Carlsen, James Daugherty, Robert Nisbet. 

DELAWARE—Stanley M. Arthurs, Ethel P. 
B. Leach, Frank E. Schoonover, Mrs. A. M. 
Whiteside, N. C. Wyeth. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Robert Franklin Gates, 
Eliot O’Hara, Marjorie Phillips, Prentiss Taylor, 
Carl Mose, Mitchell Jamieson. 

FLORIDA—Harriet Bain, Gustave  Bohland, 
Robert Camp. Christopher Clark, Edith Smith 
Harrison, H. 8S. Hubbell, Ralph Humes, Leno 
Lazzari, Hilton Leech, Dorothy Michelson, Tibor 
Pataky, Mary Florence Scott, Lois Bartlett Tracy. 

GEORGIA—Marijorie Conant, Bush Brown, Lila 
M. Cabaniss, Marilee Dodd, Kate Edwards, Jean 
Flanigen, Julian H. Harris, Harry Lee, Christo- 
pher Murphey, Jr., Robert S. Rogers, Edward 
S. Shorter, Ben Shute, Laurence Tompkins, Hale 
Woodruff. 

IDAHO—Gutzon Borglum. 

ILLINOIS—Gertrude Abercrombie, Adam 
Emory Albright, Joseph Allworthy, Emil Armin, 
Macena Barton, Rainey Bennett, Francis Chapin, 
Gustav Dalstrom, C. V. Donovan, Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford, Frances Foy, Rudolph F. Ingerle, 
Edwin Boyd Johnson, J. William Kennedy, Dale 
Nichols, Peterpaul Ott, Albin Polasek, Flora 
Schofield, John F. Stenwall, Paul Trebilcock, 
Charles A. Wilimovsky, Joseph Vavak, Boris 
Gilbertson. 

INDIANA—Paul J. Baus, C. Curry Bohm, 
Ruthven Byrum, Marie Goth, Donald Mattison, 
Henrik M. Mayer, Lawrence McConaha, Oakley 
Richey, Edmund Schildknecht, Reynolds L. 
Selfridge, Forrest F. Stark, Will Vawter, Clifton 
Wheeler, Edward K. Williams. 

IOWA—Clifton Adams, Ann Brunk, Mabel H. 
Ebersole, Cris Glasell, Helen A. Grotewohl, Fred 
A. Hartsook, Harry D. Jones, Jimmie Kroeter, 
Catherine Macartney, Mrs. L. G. McBroom, Glen 
McNeley, Helen Stearns, Robert Tabor, E. M. 
Williams, 

KANSAS—aAlbert Bloch, William Dickerson, 
Raymond J. Eastwood, Bernard Frazier, James 
Gilbert, May Huntoon Hull, Margaret Sandzen, 
Birger Sandzen, Karl Mattern. 

KENTUCKY—Morris Belknap, Lucy Decks, 
Edward Fisk, Frank W. Long, Gladys Wilson 
McAdams, Paul Pearson, Paul Plaschke, Howard 
E. Smith. 

MAINE—Edward Bailey, Alexander Bower, 
Bernice Breck, Jay Connaway, Francis Orville 
Libby, Barbara B. Smith. 

MARYLAND—Peter Buckles, William Chew, 
Donald Coale, Howard Despeaux, Margaret Gar- 
rison, James R. Howard, Jr., Flora E. MacCrowe, 
Paul Matranga, Mathilde M. Mylander, Charles 
H. Walther, Roland Wehrheim. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Charles Curtis Allen, Al- 
bert Atkins, Frank W. Benson, Lillian Westcott 
Hale, Aldro T. Hibbard, Charles Hopkinson, 
William James, Katherine W. Lane, Richard 
Miller, William M. Paxton, Marie Danforth Page, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Leslie Thompson, Charles 
H. Woodbury. 

MICHIGAN—Harry Bernstein, Jay Boorsma, 
John Carroll, Samuel A. Cashwan, Rupert Con- 
rad, Charles B. Culver, John Davies, Jaroslav 
Brozik, Gustave Hildebrand, Leon A. Makielski, 
Gerald’ Mast, John L. Pappas, Sarkis Sarkisian, 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Edgar L. Yeager. 

MINNESOTA—Dewey Albinson, Cameron 
Booth, Eleanor DeLaittre, Stanford Fenelle, Clem- 
ent Haupers, Elsa Jemne, Earle Loran, Clara 
G. Mairs, Alexander Masley, Glen Mitchell, 


Warren T. Mosmam, Samuel C. Sabean, Lero 
Turner, Elof Wedin. r 


MISSISSIPPI—Marie A. Hull, Helen J. Lot- 
terhas, Karl Wolfe, William Woodward. 

MISSOURI—Walter A. Bailey. Ross Braught, 
H. Louis Freund, Gertrude Freyman, John de 
Martelly, John W. Orth, Wallace Rosenbauer. 

MONTANA—B. Bateman, George Ypsantis, 
Frank Meinhardt, Tom J. Moore. 

NEBRASKA—Lenore Ethel Benolken, Augusta 
Dunbier, Dr. Robert Fletcher Gilder, Ruth 
Tompsett, J. Laurie Wallace, Kady B. Faulkner, 
Morris Gordon, Dwight Kirsch, Charlotte Kizer, 
Gladys Marie Lux, Raymond Hendry Williams. 

NEVADA—Robert Cole Caples, Mildred Lane, 
Charles Mason, Daniel Muller, Dolores Samuels 
Young. 

NEW JERSEY—Junius Allen, Rene P. Cham- 
bellan, Charles S. Chapman, Charles Warren 
Eaton, Henry S. Eddy, Hayley Lever, H. R. Mac- 
Ginnis, Edmund Magrath, John Marin, Van Dear- 
ing Perrine, Henry Rankin Poore, Gertrude 
Schweitzer, Frederick Ballard Williams, Georg 
Lober. 

NEW MEXICO—Josef Bakos, Randall Davey, 
Victor Higgins, Raymond Johnson, Olive Rush, 
Eugenie F. Schonnard. 

NEW YORK—Gifford Beal, Ann Brockman, 
Charles Burchfield, C. K. Chatterton, John Cor- 
bino, John E. Costigan, Guy Péne du Bois, Louis 
Eilshemius, Donald Forbes, William J. Glackens, 
Edward Hopper, Mary Hutchinson, C. Paul Jen- 
newein, Georgina Klitgaard. Sidney Laufman, 
Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, Luigi Lucioni, Henry 
Mattson, Henry Lee McFee, Hobart Nichols, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Charles Rosen, John Sloan, 
Eugene Speicher, Bradley Walker Tomlin, Heinz 
Warneke. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Jacques Dement, Richard 
Lofton, James A. McLean, Elena Mix. Clement 
Read Strudwick, Louis Voorhees. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Paul E. Barr, Isabel P. 
Snelgrove. 

OHIO—Myer Abe!, Emerson C. Burkhardt, 
Clarence H. Carter, Robert O. Chadeayne, Grace 
Rhodes Dean, George W. Dinckel, Erwin F. Frey, 
Carl Gaertner, James W. Grimes, Jr., Ernest 
Bruce Haswell, Arthur Helwig, James R. Hop- 
kins, Henry G. Keller, Grace V. Kelly, William 
M. McVey. Frank H. Myers, Alice Schille, Hoyt 
Leon Sherman, Paul B. Travis, Frank N. Wilcox, 
H. H. Wessel, Carl Zimmerman, John E. Weis, 
Chester R. Nicodemus. 

OKLAHOMA—Acee Blue-Eagle, John R. Cun- 
ningham, Leonard Good, Edith Mahier, Loraine 
Moore, Charles H. Reynolds, Dorothea Stevenson, 
Joseph Taylor, Arthur Van Arsdale. 

OREGON—Margot Helser, H. Elmer House, 
Maude I. Kerns, Charles Ernest Lemery, Percy 
Manser, Nan Wiley. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Julius Bloch, Hugh Breck- 
enridge, Mary Butler, Arthur Carles, Daniel 
Garber, Walter Gardner, Earl Horter, James 
Hause, Jr., Henrietta Hurd, Leon Karp, Leon 
Kelly, Wallace Kelly, Alexander J. Kostellow, 
Henry McCarter, Violet Oakley, Yoshimatsu 









sf DEVOE 





“I have had great satisfaction with the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Colors used in this painting. 
and splendid brilliance, they were most agreeable to 
work with—and very economical” . . 
Director, 
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Onaga, E. W. Redfield, Samuel Rosenberg. 
Francis Speight, Carroll S. Tyson, Franklin C. 
Watkins. 


RHODE ISLAND—Gino Conti, Durr Freedly, 
Waldo Kaufer, Stephen W. Macomber, Gordon 
Peers, A. B. Cranzarian. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—E. von S. Dingle, Caro- 
line Guignard, May Chiswell Marshall, Marguerite 
C. Miller, Alice R. Huger Smith, Margaret Walk- 
er. Elizabeth White, Callie B. Whaley, E. Reed 
Whaley, S. Wolfe Davidson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—E. Kenneth Baille, Nels N. 
Johnson, Arista Arnold Joyner, Howard W. 
Joyner, Della B. Vik. 

TENNESSSEE—Frank Baisden. Marie Taylor 
Barton, Harold Cash, William Cooper, Howard 
F. Henry, Sue Joy, John Richardson, Frank 
Ryan, Clarence A. Stagg, Herman Strauch, Alene 
Gray Wharton, Ralph Wickizer. 

TEXAS—Beulah Schiller Ayars, Carden Bailey, 
Charles T. Bowling, Frederic Browne, Jerry By- 
waters, Paul Rodda Cook, MeNeill Davidson, 
Marie Delleney, Otis Dozier, Edward G. Eisen- 
lohr, Alexandre Hogue, Robert Joy, Thetis Lem- 
mon, William Lester. Ruth Pershing Uhler, 
Everett Spruce, Thomas Stell, Jr., Olin H. Travis, 
Watson Neyland. 

UTAH—E. J. Bird, Gordon Cope, Edwin Evans, 
B. F. Larsen, Millard F. Mallin, Jr., Florence 
Ware. 

VERMONT—Georgia W. Balch, Paul Benja- 
min, Wallace W. Fahnestock, Henry Holt, Dudley 
Morris, Simon Moselsio. 

VIRGINIA—Edmund Archer, Carson Daven- 
port, Virgmia Bargar Evans, Nora Houston, 
Marion Junkin, Sergeant Kendall, Elizabeth Not- 
tingham, Frederick O'Hara, Theresa Pollak, 
David Silvette, Marcia Silvette, Adele Williams. 

WASHINGTON—Kenneth Callahan, Margaret 
Camfferman, Peter Camfferman, Earl Fields, 
Takuichi Fujii, Morris Graves, Walter F. Isaacs, 
Kenjiro Nomura, Ambrose Patterson, Kamekichi 
Tokita, Dudley Pratt. 

WEST VIRGINIA—James Edward Davis, Mary 
Leonard Gates, Sara Gravatt, Mrs. N. S. Hoster- 
man, Irwin Harry Magee, Ruby Lee Sizer, P. 
Willis, H. Camden, Mary Jane McLean, Lois 
Cochran Rogers. 

WISCONSIN—George Adams Dietrich, Forrest 
Flower, Harold Gebhardt, Emily Groom, Howard 
Thomas, Schomer Lichtner, Myron Nutting, Peter 
Rotier, Robert Schellin, Alfred Sessler, Gerrit 
Sinclair, Charles Thwaites, Alexander Tillotson, 
Robert Von Neumann. 

WYOMING—Mrs. M. D. Dolph, Leon Goodrich, 
Evelyn C. Hill, Janette Kaiser, Minerva Teichert. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Blasingame, Cornelia 
MacIntyre, A. S. MeLeod, Madge Tennant, John 
Cc. Young. 

PUERTO RICO—WN. Poy. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE—C. Cargill Barnard, 
Winnie Collins, Blanche Lupfer. M. A. Purdom. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS—Antonio Jarvis. 





Of even texture 


. Carl Scheffler, 


The Evanston Academy of Fine Arts. 


oo must paint pigment withstand severer 
tests than in present-day murals. 
strong sunlight—all act to dull and destroy the 
subtle nuances of great color harmony. 
why Mr. Scheffler uses Devoe paints whose lasting 
qualities have become world famous. 
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Museum Buys Work by 25-Year-Old Painter 





“Portrait of the Artist’s Wife,’ by Rob W. Godfrey. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A painting by Rob Godfrey, 25-year-old 
artist, who is both unknown and comparatively 
untaught, has been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. The 
picture, a three-quarter length portrait of the 
artist’s young wife, was included in _ this 
year’s National Academy show and was the 
first painting publicly exhibited by Godfrey. 
Although there were 278 other paintings in 
the show, 14 of which were prize winners, 
the Metropolitan Museum selected only this 
young unknown’s work for purchase. He is 
one of the youngest artists represented in the 
Metropolitan. 
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Since his arrival from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in 1933, Godfrey has had a hard struggle to 
make a living with his art. One winter, home- 
less, he spent night after night riding hither 
and yon on the subway. At this same time 
he had a portrait commission, but no studio 
to do it in. Last year the Academy turned 
down his entry and he was too discouraged 
to try again. It was through the persuasion 
of Mrs. Godfrey, whom he married in Septem- 
ber, that he finally decided to submit his 
work again. 

The young artist started out in the com- 
mercial field after 13 months at the American 
Academy at Chicago. But his chief interest 
was in portrait painting, so he came to the 
Art Students League in New York. However 
he had to drop out of its classes in two months. 
He has never had any training in painting, 
but with a sound foundation of drawing he 
acquired by himself the oil technique. His 
pictures are painted rather realistically in a 
high key. Godfrey professes to follow Raeburn 
and the Glasgow school. Last February he 
was enrolled on the Federal Art Project and 
since then has been teaching art at the 


Benjamin Franklin High School in New 
York City. 
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The Delaware! 


The Spring exhibition at Phillips Mill, New 
Hope, Pa., not only contains paintings and 
prints by the artists who have brought fame 
to the Delaware Valley, but includes for the 
first time “allied arts” by residents of the 
community. This extensive collection, on 
view through June 21, is rich in color and 
interest and eloquent of unusual activity in 
all the arts. M. Elizabeth Price is chairman 
of the Allied Arts Exhibition, assisted by 
Charlotte Leavitt Dyer, Don Hedges, Barbara 
Evans, John Folinsbee, Elizabeth Freedley 
and David Hendrickson. 

Landscapes by Lathrop, Redfield and Bredin, 
a new Spring canvas by Garber and Folins- 
bee’s Altman prize winner are among the 
oils. Murals are shown by Charles Child 
and Charles Ward, lithographs by Paul Froe- 
lick, etchings and drawings by John Groff 
and Kurt Wiese and groups of water colors 
by Faye Swengel, Harry Leith-Ross, Inez Mc- 
Combs, Norman Reeves and Jane Callender. 

Interest, on the side of “allied arts,” is 
added by the display of stained glass by 
Sotter and d’Orgies; a Renaissance velvet 
panel by Ethel Wallace; a cassone by Morgan 
Colt; mirrors by Badura and R. M. Price; 
various examples of wood carving; in more 
modern vein, a mantel of burnished metal 
by J. W. McCombs; decorative screens by 
M. Elizabeth Price, and book cases by Harer. 

Architects are showing models, renderings 
and restoration projects, while autographed 
books by Delaware Valley authors deal with 
a wide range of subjects. Puppets in a set- 
ting of miniature furniture, and rugs by the 
Davenports, Lillian Montague and Mary Per- 
kins Taylor broaden the scope of the exhi- 
bition. 





A Southern Art Colony 


The Dixie Art Colony, sponsored by the 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, June 2-30, 
on Lake Jordan in Central Alabama (near 
Montgomery and the quaint old town of 
Wetumpka), offers instruction to ambitious 
pupils and an economical vacation to pro- 
fessional painters attuned to the beauties of 
the Southern scene. The staff of the colony 
includes Kelly Fitzpatrick, director, Warree 
Carmichael LeBron, Frank W. Applebee and 
Richard B. Coe, who will work along with the 
students, offering criticisms. 

Painting subjects are declared to be “almost 
embarrassingly abundant,” and the holiday 
spirit pervades the colony, where hard work 
and hard play alternate. 
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Duveneck, Master 


The most complete exhibition of the work 
of Frank Duveneck held since his death in 
1919 forms an important part of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, continuing until June 21. 
This collection of Duveneck’s work includes 
not only a part of the great number of exam- 
ples owned by the Cincinnati Museum but 
also important works belonging to other mu- 
seums and private collections. One hundred 
and five paintings, 33 prints, 17 drawings and 
two pieces of sculpture comprise the exhibi- 
tion, examples from all the major periods of 
the artist’s activity. 

Duveneck’s boyhood experience in a work- 
shop, making and gilding altars, was followed 
at 18 by employment as assistant to an im- 
portant decorator of churches in Cincinnati. 
In 1870 he entered the Royal Academy in 
Munich where his progress was so phenomenal 
that by 1872 and 1873 he had painted some 
of his most notable canvases, such as the 
“Whistling Boy” and “Professor Loefftz,” in 
the collection of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
After an exhibition of his work in Boston, 
which attracted considerable attention, Duve- 
neck returned to Munich and started a school 
of painting which became so popular that he 
soon had two classes,—one for Americans and 
English, one for other nationalities. 

The following year, when he decided to go 
to Florence, nearly half of these students in- 
sisted upon going with him and for a time 
the “Duveneck Boys” were a feature in the 
artistic and social life of Florence. They 
worked in Florence in the Winter and in 
Summer went to Venice. 

It was in 1887 that Duveneck married Eliza- 
beth Boott of Boston. Her death two years 
later was destined to have a marked effect 
upon his activities as a painter and seemed 
to cause his interest to center more and more 
upon teaching. Her sculptured marble tomb 
is possibly his masterpiece. Thenceforth he 
seemed to lean on the companionship of pupils 
whose development he loved to watch and 
foster. In 1900 he joined the faculty of the 
Art Academy of Cincinnati and remained in 
that important position until his death. He 
was the “master” of a generation of American 
artists, some of whom have already passed. 

First and foremost, Duveneck was a realist, 
not satisfied, however, with mere accurate 
delineation. His exact observation penetrated 
beneath the surface and revealed the char- 
acter he was painting. He was a consummate 
workman, a sure and vigorous draughtsman, 
a good colorist, and an able designer. He was 
one of the foremost teachers of direct paint- 
ing and was a master with the brush. Duve- 
neck as an artist was never sentimental or 
anecdotal. He was never self-conscious in 
his marvelously facile technique and he never 
stooped to mere virtuosity. He was an artist 
working with dignity in a great painterly 
tradition. 

Duveneck’s influence on American painting 
was important and enduring and many of his 
students attained distinction in the last years 
of the 19th and early years of the 20th century. 





Illustrators in Watercolor 

“Thirteen Water colorists,” who are ad- 
vertising illustrators, are holding their first 
group exhibition of fine arts at the Artists 
Codperative Gallery of San Francisco, until 
June 14. Constituting the group are Lonie 
Bee, Willard Cox, W. R. Cameron, Maynard 
Dixon, James Forman, Haines Hall, Nat 
Levy, Orson Linn, Philip Little, Maurice 
Logan, Alton Painter, Paul A. Schmitt and 
Francis Todhunter. 
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Philadelphia Shows Homer, the Individualist 





“The Gale,” by Winslow Homer (1893). Lent by Worcester Art Museum. 


Homage to Winslow Homer, the centennial 
of whose birth is being widely celebrated this 
year, is paid by the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art in a special exhibition of 30 oils, 31 water 
colors, 11 drawings, selections from his early 
woodcuts made for Harper’s Weekiy and the 
Appleton Co., and books he illustrated. On 
view through June 8, the collection substan- 
tiates recurrent critical estimates of Homer 
as one of America’s truly great painters, trac- 
ing the organic steps in the evolution of his 
style. 

Unlike many artists, Homer had a happy 
and uneventful childhood. At the comple- 
tion of his high school course, he was em- 
ployed as a Boston lithographer’s apprentice 
and proved himself so apt that within two 
weeks he was placed in charge of all the es- 
tablishment’s artistic output. At 21, however, 
he declared his freedom and came to New 
York, where he rented a studio and sup- 
ported himself by seasonal illustrations for 
Harper’s Weekly and _ Ballou’s Pictorial. 
Homer’s only formal training consisted of a 
few months’ study at the National Academy 
of Design and some lessons in painting from 
a French artist. 

Although he spent ten months in France, 
the visit left practically no impression on 
him. Homer’s subjects are distinctly American, 
and his style is his own. Painting superseded 
his interest in engraving, and the museum 
shows some of his early ventures in oils. But 
it was later that Homer found his great theme 
—the sea and the rugged life of sea-folk. He 
spent nearly two years in England at New- 
castle-on-Tyne and on his return to America 
settled permanently at Prout’s Neck, Maine, 
where he lived in a small cottage on the rocks 
by the sea. 

Homer’s remarkable transcriptions of the 
moods of the ocean, at various seasons, at 
different times of day and under every 
weather condition, are eloquent of his phi- 
losophy of art as a record of the beauty and 
grandeur of nature given embodiment by tech- 
nique. His famous canvases are collected in 
Philadelphia, “The Fog Warning” and “The 
Look Out—All’s Well” from Boston, “Eight 
Bells” from the Addison Gallery, “Watching 
the Breakers” from the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, “The Gulf Stream” and “Search-Light, 
Harbor Entrance, Santiago de Cuba” from 
the Metropolitan, and other notable titles. 

Occasional excursions were made to the 
tropics, reflected in sparkling colors; to the 


Adirondacks and the deep forests of Canada, 
illustrated in the somber tones of cold North- 
ern light. But Homer always returned to the 
Maine coast, magnetized by the ocean’s 
kaleidoscopic aspects. The water colors, 
which have been viewed with renewed in- 
terest in Homer’s centennial year, prove fur- 
ther that his technique was but a vehicle for 
the expression of his aesthetic vision, never 
an end in itself. Aquarelles are loaned by 
the Addison Gallery, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Boston, Brooklyn and Worcester 
Museums and other collections. 

Numerous medals and honors were bestowed 
on Homer before his death in 1910 at the 
age of 74. His paintings were bought by 
museums and discriminating collectors. The 
French government purchased a canvas, which 
hangs in the Luxembourg,—not much of an 
honor, since the Luxembourg buys everybody’s 
work. Moved by the beauty of the pictures 
displayed at the Philadelphia museum, Dor- 
othy Grafly wrote in the Philadelphia Record: 
“He painted them with the authority of the 
assured craftsman and he left upon them 
the benison of style, of elevation, of a truly 
noble sentiment. If ever we had a great 
painter we had one in Winslow Homer.” 
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Southern States Art League 





“Kentucky May Day,” by Paul A. Plaschke. Awarded the Blanche S. Benjamin 
“Charm Prize” of $250 at the Southern States Art League Annual. 


On tour in the South is the Fourteenth 
Annual Circuit Exhibition of the Southern 
States Art League, consisting of 85 pictures 
selected from the organization’s Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition held in connection with 
the annual meeting at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston. Serving on the jury were 
Ellsworth Woodward, James Chillman, Jr., 
and Mrs. Louise B. Clark, who chose 36 oils, 
17 water colors and 32 prints to epitomize the 
work of the league’s membership. 

“Kentucky May Day” by Paul A. Plaschke, 
which THe Art Dicest reproduces, was 
awarded the Blanche S. Benjamin prize for 
“the loveliest painting of a Southern subject.” 
The prize was inaugurated this year by Ed- 
ward B. Benjamin in honor of his wife, “to 


evoke and perpetuate the ideal of charm in 
painting.” Other prize winners included in 
the circuit exhibition are “Blue and White” 
by Inez Staub Elder, awarded the Houston 
Garden Club prize for flower paintings; 
“Afternoon” by Richard B. Coe, which won 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce prize for 
landscape; “Landscape Near Port Lavaca, 
Texas” by Jack Pagan, winner of the Houston 
College Women’s Club prize for water color; 
“‘T” Platform,” lithograph by George W. 
Newman, awarded the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce prize for graphic art; and “Street 
in Taxco,” drypoint by James Swan, recipient 
of the Lily May Chapman purchase prize for 
the best etching. 

Works winning honorable mention in the 
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Annual Starts Its 14th Circuit 


circuit show are “Peonies and Gold” by John 
F. Enser, “California and Kentucky” by 
Gladys McAdams, “Shanty” by John Canaday, 
“Cotton” by Ida Ten Eyck O'Keeffe, “Neigh. 
bors” by Ernest A. Pickup and “Oyster 
Wharf” by William Woodward. Besides the 
exhibits by artists singled out for honors this 
year there are works by former prize winners 
which help to sustain the high quality of the 
exhibition. 

“Discovery and encouragement of new talent 
among Southern artists,” writes Ethel M. 
Hutson, secretary-treasurer, “has always been 
one of the major objectives of the League, 
and so, as usual, there are a number of new 
names among the artists contributing to the 
current exhibition, and even among the prize 
winners.” 

Until June 3 the oil section of the circuit 
show may be seen at the Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, traveling to 
the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery at Memphis 
for display June 7-30. From July 5 to 20 the 
oils will be shown at the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, and from July 
24 to 28 at the Kurth Memorial Library at 
Lufkin, Texas. The entire exhibition will be 
hung at the Witte Memorial Museum, San 
Antonio, August 2 to 31. 


A Ribera Mystery 


Astute readers of the May 15th issue of 
Tue Art Dicest have caught a discrepancy 
in the reproduction of the Ribera painting, 
“Penitent Magdalen,” recently returned to 
Monticello and the citation in Jefferson's 
travel diary. The picture has been authenti- 
cated as a Ribera, but is this the canvas to 
which Jefferson alluded? Where are the skull 
and book described by the early President? 

Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art and chairman of the restora- 
tion committee of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, makes the following 
statement: “I was by no means unaware that 
Jefferson’s description did not check exactly 
with the picture; but because this was the 
only Magdalen on his list not crossed off, 
and because of the Ribera cypher and the 
source of the picture, I had supposed that the 
discrepancy might be explained by his having 
written the list from memory on one of his 
journeys, on which, as you know, he often 
occupied his time by writing. 

“Now! Immediately on the publication of 
our account, I had letters from two ladies, 
one in Brooklyn, one in Washington, each 
remarking the discrepancy, and each suggest- 
ing that possibly the picture was really one 
in her possession.” The first work has been 
attributed to Francis de Herrera and does not 
have a history connecting it with Jefferson. 
Moreover, in this picture the right hand does 
not hold a book any more than does the 
picture at Monticello. Thus far Mr. Kimball 
has found it impossible to examine the second 
claimant. 

“I may say,” continues Mr. Kimball, “that 
Jefferson’s list contained entries for two other 
Magdalens, but crossed off, as follows: ‘A 
Magdalen composed and placid, her right 
hand pointing to Heaven, etc., ‘A Magdalen 
in a state of pity and faith, smiling and 
pointing to Heaven with her right hand, while 
the left, shaded and almost hid by that, is 
scarcely seen, etc. On canvas.’ 

“You will see that not one of these descrip- 
tions conforms exactly to the picture.” 
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“Canadian Landscape,” by John Lyman. 


John Lyman, Canadian artist, exhibited a 
group of his landscapes, portraits and still 
lifes at the Valentine Gallery, New York, dur- 
ing May. The artist has lived and painted 
in Europe for several years, attending Matis- 
se’s school during its last year. He is a 
teacher as well as a painter and conducts a 
summer art class in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains in Canada. 

Howard Devree of the New York Times 
found “a vein of direct lyricism, effective in 
its simplicity,” running through Lyman’s work: 
“a lake—amid greenery, or with a glimpse of 
laden hayfields, or in a more somber Autumn 
mood—he presents smoothly and _ nostalgical- 
ly.” Carlyle Burrows in the New York 
Herald Tribune said that Lyman’s paintings 
“follow a natural trend for the most part and 
are very simple, unaffected things. In the 


‘landscapes there is a touch of conventional 


lyricism; the portraits and figures are some- 
what decorative in color, though realistic in 
essence. Matisse seems to have left little im- 
pression on him.” 

But Malcolm Vaughan of the New York 
American felt that “these landscapes and 
figure pieces have been turned out with 
energy and a certain decorative skill, such as 
a Matisse pupil might be expected to pro- 
duce.” Although Mr. Vaughan perceived that 
Lyman’s paintings were “attractively rich in 
hue,” he wished that “their richness were 
more a matter of deep feeling than strong 
coloring. What this artist most needs is to 
make his technical facility a channel for ex- 
pression. He should attempt to touch us more 
surely with what he has to say instead of 


BAKER BRUSH CO. INC 





concentrating on a manner of saying it. At 
present, his work resembles personal studies. 
He seems to be painting for his own pleasure, 
and since he has not steeped himself in his 
subjects it is only natural that they lack 
penetration.” 

Artists Who Think 

The speeches made by the 40 artists who 
discussed various problems at the first Ameri- 
can Artists’ Congress held in New York City 
have been published in book form: Organ- 
ized to combat war and fascism, the Artists’ 
Congress covered the economic, social and in- 
tellectual problems confronting creative work- 
ers in the arts. This material is now set 
down in a 112 page book, selling for 50 cents. 
(American Artists Congress, 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) 

Among the related subjects discussed were: 
the economic struggle of the artist for sur- 
vival in a world crisis; the fight against cen- 
sorship; the repression of the Negro; the 
freedom enjoyed by artists in the Soviet 
Union; the boycott of the Nazi Olympic art 
exhibitions; organization of artists; the social 
basis of art; race and art; the artist in search 
of a vidience; ways to reach wider publics; 
art museums and the living artist; present- 
day tendencies in American art; art in Italy 
and Germany under fascism; and perma- 
nent federal art projects. 

Contributors include Lewis Mumford, Stuart 
Davis, Rockwell Kent, George Biddle, Hey- 
wood Broun, Francis J. Gorman of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Peter Blume, Max 
Weber, Arnold Blanch, Ralph M. Pearson. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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The organization of the National Association 
for Art Education follows a need which has 
been repeatedly expressed in recent years by 
those concerned with education in general and 
by those whose particular sphere of interest 
has centered around the fields of art under- 
standing, appreciation and creative activities 
in the schools. The association is designed 
to strengthen the efforts of individuals and 
organizations now working in its field. It will 
serve as a clearing house for the interchange 
of ideas and lend aid in the development of 
programs. 

Through the establishment of a permanent 
organization with active headquarters office, 
the National Association for Art Education 
will work continuously and intensively through- 
out the school year, and from year to year. 
Changing patterns in the social and eco- 
nomic life of today follow the creative efforts 
of research workers. In the field of art edu- 
cation a critical appraisal of existing condi- 
tions stimulates thoughtful, realistic, long 
term planning, looking toward the constant 
adaptation of practices to the needs of today 
and tomorrow. A wide variety of interests 
marks the personnel of the various committees 
and sponsoring organizations engaged in pro- 
moting the program of the association. Wide 
geographical distribution of its volunteer 
workers assures nation-wide interest. 

In coéperation with THe Art Dicest, the 
National Association for Art Education pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin. This will be mailed, 
without charge, to art educators and others 
interested. A request to the headquarters of- 
fice will bring these bulletins to you. 

« . + 


“ART EDUCATION TODAY” 


“Art Education Today” is the name of an 
attractive publication recently issued by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This is the second vol- 
ume of a series being produced annually. 
The current book includes an article called 
“High Lights of the Study of Art in Our 
Schools” by Victor d’Amico, Associate Direc- 
tor of Art, Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, 
N. Y. Mr. d’Amico has recently visited and 
studied approximately one hundred schools, 
both public and private, in thirty-six states 
widely distributed from east to west. Mr. 
d’Amico finds that on the whole “elementary 
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schools have been more successful than others 
in establishing art on the basis of general 
education needs and in relation to both in- 
dividual development and integration. There 
seems to be a more effective and natural re- 
lationship between art and other studies of 
the curriculum. This has been credited to a 
longer period of experience in creative meth- 
ods than that acquired on the higher levels 
and to the unity of a program and the close 
contact between teachers possible in a sim- 
plified curriculum.” 

The author recognizes that “art education 
is undergoing the greatest period of change 
in its history. Never before has it had the 
challenge now given it by both school and 
society. Never has it touched so many phases 
of education nor possessed the power and op- 
portunity to reorganize and revitalize the whole 
of education that it now enjoys.” 

Other articles in this book are “Art for 
Adults in a Rural State” by Amy Gardner, 
Leader in Art Education for Adults, State of 
Delaware; “Art Education for Parents,” by 
Lester Dix, Associate Director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College; “The Immediateness 
of Art Education,” by John N. L. Tildsley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
York; and eleven other chapters by persons 
entirely competent to discuss their subjects. 

» * * 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS REGIONS 


SEATTLE—The second annual High School 
Art Conference, under the auspices of the 
University of Washington and the State De- 
partment of Education, brought to Seattle on 
May 16 a large number of high school students 
and art educators from all parts of Washing- 
ton. Many made long trips through the 
mountains. During some of the sessions 
teachers and students met. A student section 
was arranged and carried out by the senior 
students of Washington University’s School of 
Art. An exhibit composed of work from 50 
high schools in different parts of the state 
attracted much attention. Even the smaller 
county schools showed much freedom of ex- 
pression in various mediums related to history 
and other social science subects. Prominent 
parts in the program were taken by Walter 
F. Isaacs, Director of the University School 
of Art; Edward H. Lauer, Dean of the Facul- 
ties, and Clara Reynolds, Director of Art Edu- 
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cation in the Public Schools of Seattle. Sidney 
4G. Warner spoke on “Design and the Machine” 
and Professor W. R. B. Willcox of the De- 
partment of Architecture, University of Ore- 
gon, spoke on “Order, an Essential in Art.” 

The Seattle Public School Art Department 
is providing a summer opportunity for tal- 
ented high school students to obtain additional 
training and experience. Special classes will 
be in session at intervals with opportunity 
for free discussion. Arrangements have been 
made with many concerns in the industrial 
and merchandising field of Seattle to give a 
short period of apprenticeship training to 
these students. 

PITTSBURGH—One of the largest art 
classes in the world, numbering 627 pupils 
from the fifth to the eighth grades inclusive, 
has been showing the results of its Saturday 
morning work at the Carnegie Institute Gal- 
Jeries. This program has been under the 
guidance of Elmer A. Stephan, who is Direc- 
tor of Art Education for the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. This city also has Saturday morn- 
ing opportunities for high school students in 
classes at the College of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

One of the Pittsburgh newspapers ran a 
series of pictures in its Sunday rotogravure 
section designed primarily for the use of art 
students in the Pittsburgh high schools. They 
have also been useful in the city’s adult edu- 
cation program. 

BURLINGTON—The recent meeting of the 
Vermont Teachers Association included an art 
program and exhibitions from the schools of 
the State. The art teachers of the State at 
a recent meeting appointed committees for 
organization and research work looking toward 
further developments in the field of art educa- 
tion. 

The Summer School of the University of 
Vermont offers courses in Art Education by 
Miss Alice Schoelkopf of the Lincoln School, 
Columbia University. Professor Elizabeth 
Colburn teaches painting and sketching. 

The annual meeting of the Fleming Mu- 
seum Art Association heard a report made by 
Professor Colburn at the recent Convention 
of the Eastern Art Association. The next 
exhibition at the Fleming Museum is centered 
around the work of about 80 Northern Ver- 
mont artists. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—The annual High 
School Art Exhibition and Conference was 
held by the Art Department of the Iowa State 
University at Iowa City. A splendid demon- 
stration was given by Alvin Polaske, of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Royal Bailey Far- 
num gave an excellent talk on “Freeing Art 
Expression.” Mr. Lester D. Longman, Pro- 
fessor of History of Art, McMaster University, 
gave a talk on “The Philosophy of Secondary 







June 29 to August 8—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape, Crafts, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
ing, Design, and related sub- 
Courses for teachers. Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Courses. 
summer exhibitions and world 
famous collections. 












THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGOs CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


For Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chi 


Education in the Fine Arts.” Mr. Longman 
has since been made head of the department 
of graphic and plastic arts at the state uni- 
versity. George Pearse Ennis gave an excel- 
lent lecture and a demonstration of water 
color painting. 

Exhibitions of block prints and other art 
work from the public schools have featured 
exhibitions during the year in the public gal- 
leries of Des Moines. Under the guidance of 
Miss Estelle Hayden, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, a group of W. P. A. artists are working 
on reference material for use in the art de- 
partments of the various city schools. Forty 
W. P. A. painters are also at work decorating 
class room walls in attractive color schemes. 

DELAWARE—The second annual “Art 
Week” has been observed throughout Dela- 
ware. Art educators and many fields of in- 
dustry and commerce codperated in making 
this a very worth while undertaking. Those 
in active participation hope for 51 more weeks 
of increased art interest and activity each year. 

BALTIMORE—At the spring exhibition of 
paintings by Maryland artists held at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the public schools 
were represented by six art teachers. Ten 
entries in the Water Color Club Exhibition 
held earlier in the school year were also by 
teachers in the public schools. 

TAMPA—Miss Blanche Cohoon, who is 
Director of Art in the Public Schools, be- 
lieves that if the public understands the 
school art educational program it will appreci- 
ate its full value. Hence, one of her ob- 
jectives has always been to acquaint the 
general public with the art work done in the 
schools. 

Seventeen districts in Florida have their 
vacations from January until April 1, so that 
the children can help pick strawberries. The 
schools are in session throughout the Summer 
months. The art program is continued during 
this period. 

BOSTON—The Art Education Department 
of the city schools has an Advisory Committee 
composed of ten citizens who are interested 
in the work of the department. Through the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs the de- 
partment is circulating an exhibition of pupil’s 
work showing the development of power from 
grade to grade. Boston has recently engaged 
in “art week” activities. This is helping to 
build art consciousness in the community. 
Each year, Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Director 
of Art in the Boston Public Schools, sends 
a printed message to every 9th grade pupil. 
There are twelve thousand of them. In- 
cluded is this paragraph: “Many citizens put 
order and beauty into the everyday art of 
living, gracious behavior, appropriate dress 
and home furnishings, well kept yards and 
walks. It all helps.” 
















June 29 to September 5—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape and Still Life 
Painting, Pictorial Design, Lithog- 
raphy, Modeling and Ceramics. In- 
structors: Frederick F. Fursman, Di- 
rector, Francis Chapin, Edgar A. 
Rupprecht, Alvin Meyers. 
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CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 


Invites You to the 


SPRING EXHIBITION 


JUNE FIFTH TOJULY FIRST 
Also the 


FASHION SHOW 


JUNE FIFTH & JUNE EIGHTH 
and Announces the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6th TO AUGUST 15th 


741 S. Grandview, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E X position 413 8 





MOORE INSTITUTE 
OF ART, SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 

92nd year of a “Century of Progress."’ Still 
pioneering and still in the van through practical 
and cultural courses in all branches of Design and 
the Fine and Applied Arts, covering four years, 
including a Teacher Training course of five years 
with Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree, quite the 
equivalent of a college education. 

Graduates of High Schools, Junior Colleges and 
other Preparatory Schools should now apply for 
enrollment for the school year 1936-37. 

Students fitted for professional and practical 
careers —- EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL — outside the home or through the home, 
with special attention to up-to-date technique in 
the art of Interior Decoration, Textiles, Wallpaper, 
Stage Design, Puppetry, Jewelry, Costuming and 
Fashions, Portrait Work, Illustration and Adver- 
tising under a distinguished faculty. 


Residence Houses in Logan Circle 
Catalogue en request — Phone Stevenson 7033 








7 ernest thurn 
< at gloucester 
ta 

0 eighth season 
june 22-sept. 11 


for circular@® 
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thurn school 
of modern art 
east gloucester 
“ae, massachusetts 


California College of Arts & Crafts 
30th SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 - August 7, 1936 
Vaclav Vytlacil, guest instructor, with ” classes in Contem- 
porary Painting. Waldemar Johansen, Advertising Art and 
Design; F. Carlton Ball, Art Metal and Jewelry. 


Stage 
Regular faculty includes Abeel, Lortsch, Martinez, West, 
Wolf, etc. Ideal vacation environment. Cool summer 
climate. Beautiful 4-acre garden campus. 

Write at once for Summer Catalog “D” 


F,. H. Meyer, President Oakland, Calif. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1936 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in) 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Addresg the Secretary. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
PENCIL SKETCHING - PEN & INK - ADVERTISING 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER-TRAINING - ART APPRECIATION 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY - DESIGN 


WILLIAM L. LONGCYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ADVERTISING 


ELAINE HALPIN 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER-TRAINING - ART APPRECIATION 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ALSO SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 


JERRY FARNSWORTH 


N. A. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
at Provincetown on Cape Cod 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


TERM: JUNE 29 to SEPT. 5 
Address the Secretary for Circular 


FARNSWORTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH TRURO, MASS. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 13 to Aug. 21-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL 
ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 


ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N FRANCISCO 
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tudents League 
166 Geary Street 
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Wilmington Academy of Art 
Old Lea Mill, Wilmington, Delaware 
Now in Session 


All Branches Fine & Applied Arts 
FACULTY OF TWELVE -:- Catalog on Application 


Marie Fraser, Secretary 











“Colored Litter” 


Following the seven lean years during which 
the so-called “pure” art of abstraction led an 
eclipse of art “isms,” the abstractionists of 
late have been staging what in sporting par- 
lance is termed a “comeback,” paced by the 
imposing exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. It is a trend that has aroused the ire 
of Thomas Craven’s steely typewriter. In his 
usual iconoclastic style Mr. Craven says in 
the New York American that “this type of 
art has been exhibited and imitated in this 
country since 1908, and there is no excuse 
for dragging it into the limelight again. 

“Whatever value it may once have had as 
novelty, or as a record of the quirks and 
manias of witless painters, has long since 
been exhausted; and such effect as it may 
once have had on American art has been 
counteracted by the return of our best painters 
to a healthy concern with local and national 
issues. 

“It is the type of work known to everybody 
as abstract art, which in plain words means 
that the artist, instead of painting objects 
bearing some resemblance to things seen and 
experienced, paints only combinations of 
geometrical smears—cubes, circles, triangles 
and what not—which, meaning nothing, are 
said to mean everything. 

“Now a triangle is a triangle, a cube is 
a cube, and that is plain; and if the painter 
who makes them tells me he does so merely 
to discover how things may be neatly put 
together, I can credit his conviction. But 
when he and his high-toned backers tell me 
that a triangle is a portrait of the human soul, 
or the symbol of a human being in a state 
of ecstasy, I know that both are deluded 
visionaries or frauds. 

“Abstract art, in most cases, is the last 
resort of failure, a compensation for mental 
impotence and social maladjustment. Thus 
it is only natural that many painters should 
devote their lives to the childish business of 
playing with little arrangements of colored 
litter. 

“But the exploitation of abstract art is 
another matter. It may be said that the 


current drive to gain publicity for useless 
pattern-making is the last desperate battle 
of traders and aesthetes to sell their wares 
and their culture, to hoodwink the American 
people and dispose of their stale imported 
stocks at a profit. It represents the concerted 
action of vested interests, promoters, gilded 
art-fanciers, collectors, and museum directors 
and trustees who have played their money 
on the stake that America could not possibly 
produce an art worth encouraging. 

“And hand in glove with the vested in- 
terests are the highbrow critics—the pale 
intellectuals and pink radicals who make 
their living by pandering to obscurities, who 
are naturally opposed to anything in which 
good sense is an essential ingredient. 

“The fact that we have in this country a 
national uprising in painting, a movement 
repudiating abstract art in the strongest 
language, is driving our bloodless intellectuals 
to despair. 

“It is not surprising of course, that dealers 
in art should play upon human weaknesses 
and vanities in order to sell their goods; 
for dealers are merchants, not educators or 
philanthropists. But when our museums con- 
tinue to house and extol the dredgings of a 
decadent art movement—pictures that have no 
conceivable connection with human needs— 
it is time to utter a protest.” 

Mr. Craven concluded by letting loose a 
blast against the elaborately illustrated de 
luxe volume which the Museum of Modern 
Art published in connection with its abstrac- 
tionist show. “Instead of printing a catalogue 
of the freak show,” he said, “the museum 
placed on sale at the door an elaborately 
illustrated tract for which it had the im- 
pudence to ask three dollars. 

“This tract, making a great parade of 
erudition, purports in all seriousness to 
analyze and explain the high aesthetic merits 
of pictures that have no more value as art 
than chicken scratches, and no value of any 
sort except as public evidence of the or- 
ganized intelligent American painters in their 
efforts to further the cause of native art. The 
book is a prize specimen of anemic drivel, 
an unintelligible manual of the infinite sub- 
divisions and manias of modernist painting.” 


W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
SUMMER CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
24th YEAR 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


July Sth to Sept. Sth 


Instruction in all mediums. 


Fine large studios overlooking the sea. 


Address: W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A., 59 Pine St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Paint with 
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in Colorado at the 
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A County’s Pride 


Chester County, Pa., has in its artistic 
heritage such men as Benjamin West, Philip 
Derrick, Thomas Buchanan Read, Bayard 
Taylor and William Marshall Swayne. Hence 
the exhibition entitled “Yesterday in Chester 
County Art,” on view at the Art Centre, West 
Chester, through June 14, chronicles signif- 
icant phases in the development of American 
art. In conjunction with the exhibition, the 
Art Centre has published a brochure con- 
taining portraits of the principle figures and 
reproduction of outstanding items in the dis- 
play, together with historical and critical 
essays on the two centuries, and excerpts from 
the writings of Benjamin West and Bayard 
Taylor. 

Benjamin West, whose first pigments were 
obtained from the Indians, who in his zenith 
became president of the Royal Academy in 
London, and who received the final honor of 
burial in St. Paul’s, in token of his position 
as Historical Painter to His Majesty, George 
Ill, is represented by paintings and engrav- 
ings collected for this occasion. Next comes 
the printer and artist, Philip Derrick. Thomas 
Buchanan Read’s poetic paintings and sculp- 
tures in marble tell of his romanticism. Bayard 
Taylor, traveler, novelist, poet and diplomat, 
is here seen as an artist, a phase of his 
career which has been overlooked unjustly by 
his fellow countrymen. Various sculptures 
represent William Marshall Swayne, noted for 
his studies of Abraham Lincoln. 

“Little masters” of. the district, as Dr. 
Christian Brinton terms them, include Wilmer 
Worthington Thompson, editor and painter, 
and George Cope, famous for his still lifes and 
scenes along the Brandywine. 


@ KATCHAMAKOFF CLASSES 


Co-ordinated Talents 


[Continued from page 26] 

signed a mural wherein large figures carry 
products of the earth. Over the main entrance 
is a huge painting, 20 x 65 feet, of “Mother 
Earth” carrying a farmer in one hand and a 
plow in the other. Four lunettes portray 
the various types of animals, fowl, and fish 
consumed by man. In the Poultry Building 
is a lunette containing geese, chickens, and 
a large peacock. “The Progress of Trans- 
portation” is the theme of the six murals 
for three porticos in the Transportation Build- 
ing. For the 61-foot niche on the facade of 
the Administration Building he has also 
created a mural. 

Julian Garnsey was in charge of the Hall 
of the United States, the Electrical, Federal, 
and Federal Negro Buildings. Above the 
Federal Hall rises a 170 foot tower over which 
a gigantic American eagle spreads its wings. 
It is an architectural conception, finished in 
gold. From the feet of the eagle descend 
three golden flutes, and at the base of the 
tower is a molded and painted concrete 
frieze 170-feet in length. In the rotunda and 
reception room are bas-relief figures poly- 
chromed. 

Pierre Bourdelle’s work deals with industry 
and science. His murals in the Electrical, 
Varied Industries, Petroleum and Transporta- 
tion Buildings combine the machines and in- 
struments of science with figures of allegorical 
significance. He has evolved a new type of 
decoration which is a composite of frieze, 
graffito and cast stone cement. 

The State of Texas Building is decorated 
with murals which are being executed by 
Eugene Savage in his studio at Ossining, 
New York. 


IN ART 
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@ SIX WEEK'S SUMMER COURSE—BEGINNING JULY 6 
@ SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

@ COLOR AS FORM @ AESTHETIC DISCUSSIONS 


@ SCULPTURE @ WOOD CARVING @ DRAWING 


For Information Apply to 


CARL FISCHER GALLERY 
61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 












PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, 


to SEPT. 1, 1936 


Write for Circular A 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 








RATE REDUCED TO 4,050 FRANCS 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


N.A. 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


JULY 1 
Rates by the Week, Month and Season 


Provincetown, Mass. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


: JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


SCHOOL IN THE 
SAME BUILDING 


Phone Eldorado 5-4845 








SEASON OF 1936 






















GUY WIGGINS 


ART SCHOOL 
8th Sea: 

ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Formerly at Lyme, Conn. 
LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE Ist to SEPT. 5th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


KSHIRE 


PIS MMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 E. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 


The DESIGN WORKSHOP 


on beard the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. For 
amateur and professional. July 5th to 
August 15th. Send for bulletin. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


Woodstock School of Painting 
June 29 to Sept. 5, 1936 


KONRAD CRAMER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
CHARLES ROSEN JUDSON SMITH 


TERM OF TEN WEEKS — $75.00 
FOUR WEEKS — $35.00 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS JUDSON SMITH, DIRECTOR 
Woodstock - Ulster Co. - New York 


LYMAN SUMMER ART CLASS 
IN THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 
Saint-Jovite, Quebec 
JULY 6th - AUG. 29th 
Write for information to 


JOHN LYMAN 


3459 Park Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


Instruction in Painting 
SUMMER SESSION 


KARL KNATHS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 





The ST.LOUIS SCHOOL of FINEARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume Design and 
all Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy and Composi- 
tion. Commercial Advertising, Illustration, Design, 
Interior Decoration. Students live on University 
campus and enjoy many university activities. 
First Semester opens Sept. 24, 1936. 


for information address: Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
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School of American Sculpture 
ADAM A. SANDERS 


Study the new sculpture of advanced pro- 
portions; a synthesis of real and the 
abstract; a way to new esthetic values, 
rhythmic design and creative self-expression. 


July 1 to September 1 
Registration at 


DELPHIC STUDIOS ¢ 724 FIFTH AVE. 
(Columbus 5-9340) New York City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 








SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Spend your Semmer painting in this de- 
lightfel old town on the tip of Long Island. 

INSTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape, Figure, 
ing, Sculpture, and a special class for 
For Catalogue, Address 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., 
SCHOOL 


RICHMOND S899 


Affiliated with William & Mary College 
Four year course leading to B. of F. A. 
Degree. Two year Professional Course. 
Minimum charge including board $560- 
$580. Dormitory for women, with 
college activities. Write for Bulletin. 
Dr. H. MH. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 


Draw- 
juniors. 


Frank Swain, New York 











GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Tilustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7@21 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Pratt institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion 


Dlustration, Industrial Design, Interior Deco- 

ration, Pictorial Dlustration, Teacher Training. 

38 Studies 91 Instructors 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 

James C. Boudreas, Director Breoklyn, New Yerk 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 

25 <Atheneem Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


YARNALL ABBOTT 


Summer School of Painting 
in ROCKPORT, MASS. 
July 1 to September 1 
Outdoor classes three days per week. 
Direct personal supervision. 
Address, until June 15: 
1612 Latimer St. Philadelphia 
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MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 


FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL rofessional Standards. 


Jor information, address: 
PHASES se. &. 8. Hardin, 39 SE.6 St., Miami, Fla. 
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Paper, So Precious! 


Paper, in China and Japan, is used for 
such far-flung, but everyday purposes as ma- 
terial for windows and underwear, so an ac- 
count of its manufacture (by hand) is an 
account of a major Oriental industry (“A 
Paper-making Pilgrimage to Japan, Korea, 
and China,” by Dard Hunter. New York: 
The Pynson Printers. Illustrated. $36.00). 

Mr. Hunter has woven an exhaustive glossary 
of Oriental handmade papers and processes 
into a pleasant travelogue through the high- 
ways, but more often the by-ways of China, 
Korea and Japan. Fifty-one specimen sheets 
of paper preciously gathered en route are in- 
cluded in each copy of the book. 

The origin of paper in the Orient goes 
further back than history and its first use 
was undoubtedly in calligraphy, states Mr. 
Hunter in a Shavian preface. Printing was 
affected by paper, not vice versa as it was 
in the West, and the soft, absorbent quality 
of Japanese colored prints is due more to the 
exigency of the paper material than to the 
wood-blocks, or inks. 

The description of processes, the lore of 
the craft and the ceremonious cup of tea 
that preceded a tour of each mill are all 
recorded with fondness by Mr. Hunter, who 
has spent a lifetime on the study of paper. 
On the subject of paper making, the book 
represents, aside from that, a distinct achieve- 
ment in book making and presents a new high 
standard of Pynson Printer imprint. 





Dallas’ Director 
[Continued from page 21] 


of the national portraits by Jefferson Wright, 
whose likenesses of many of the state’s first 
heroes are familiar to young Texans today. 

In the seventies the sculptor, Elizabeth Ney, 
left her artistic triumphs in Europe and set- 
tled in Austin, where she hoped to find a 
Utopia. Schopenhauer, Wagner, Garibaldi and 
Bismarck sat for busts by her and she had 
done full length sculptures of King George V, 
last King of Hanover, and Ludwig II of Ba- 
varia. She caused a stir, but not always fa- 
vorably, among her Texas plantation neighbors. 
Her studio, now the headquarters of the 
Texas Fine Arts Association, contains exam- 
ples of her work. San Antonio, winter home 
of many well known American artiste, has 
long had its Witte Museum. 

Lecturers have been trained by Mr. Howard 
with efficiency and thoroughness to conduct 
groups through the Centennial Art Galleries. 
Chosen by him for their ability to talk in an 
informal and original manner, he gave them 
an intensive course, familiarizing them with 
the pictures and sculpture, the history of art 
and artists included in the exhibition. “They 
are here to answer questions,” says Mr. How- 
ard, “and if they don’t know the answer I 
want them to admit it frankly.” 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


[formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Summer School, June 29 to Aug. 22, 1936 
Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinson 


Landscape Class Paul Burlin 
Etching & Lithography - Charles Locke 
Applied Graphic Arts - Warren Chappell 
Sculpture Class if requested by a 
sufficient number. 


Tuition for each class - $15.00 for four weeks 
Evening Life Class -- $8.00 for four weeks 


Address: Stanley Lethrop, General Director 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year course with 


certificate for professional 
workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural werk. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET e MASS. 
apply for booklets 
LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 
of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th Street, New York City 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New Yerk 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving: Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design—Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
ane Illustrated Catalog ... 

235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June 15th to October ist 

Class in Lithography 
June 29th to August 27th 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





The ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 


24 Years Professional Art Experience 
gi PROGRAM to suit individual needs 






CRITICISM Everyday - Results assured 

COURSES: Landscape - Figure - Still Life 

COMMERCIAL ART: Layout - Illustration - Design 
June 15 - Sept. 14 Write for Folders 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


Tenth Summer Session 


Begins July 6th at Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
“The method gives students the vision of 
the great painters by personal or corre- 
spondence instruction.” W. J. Wambaugh, 
Secy Industry Board, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Me. ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. (Winters) 





Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, addresss 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


408 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING “er 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
Arti ay? sa EVENING COURSES 


Design, Illustration, In- 
Photography, In- 
SCHOOL Ss. ic __stama, Winter, | and 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 







New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Directer 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m@ CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


134 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 45th Year 


Textile Desigi.ing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 


ten. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 





Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 
and individual advancement en- 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 
term begins Sept. 14. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





GEORGE 1 ®s«smee anus 
BAER Summer 
School 
of Art 


WEST - CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 


Write fer Catalog 















THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Benton for Painting and Drawing. llustration, 
Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculpture. 
Summer Term = ie Fall Term October 5th. 

on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bl Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 











NANTUCKET, MASS. 


The Jury Question 

[Continued from page 8] 
Henri Rousseau hanging over every mod- 
ern jury, someone added. ‘What are we 
to do about these adult groups, this 
“leisure time” activity movement? There 
is a charm about the unexpected that has 
to be recognized.’ 

“The reply was: ‘When a woman takes 
off her kitchen apron long enough to 
paint a still life, or a busy doctor takes 
a Sunday off to paint a landscape, it is 
all very fine, but twenty John Kanes could 
make any city a little ridiculous. Re- 
member, it is not that a dog walks well 
on two feet,—the marvel is that he walks 
at all that way!’ 

“For an ‘out-of-town’ jury, however, 
to eliminate from an exhibition the work 
of their own competitors, who happen to 
live there and who are invited regularly 
to show their work in the larger Amer- 
ican exhibitions, in favor of the naive and 
superficial is something that could not be 
explained to anyone who has achieved a 
position of mastership in any other art— 
for example, music or acting or literature. 
What about it? 

“Usually jurors in our local exhibitions 
are chosen ‘sight unseen’. They are 
chosen wholly because of the positions 
they have achieved in their own com- 
munities. ‘Cleveland has a great painter,’ 
we say,—or, ‘Chicago believes in this one 
or that one.” The jurors are chosen be- 
cause of the confidence that their own 
people have in them. To invalidate this 
estimate would relieve any artist of the 
honor of iury duty for other cities. Prob- 
ably the jury that had the good time 
‘busting up everything’ failed to realize 
the unstable qualities of glory.” 


The Summer of the Phoenix 

Summer classes at the Phoenix Art Insti- 
tute, atop a mid-Manhattan building, com- 
mence on June 15. Illustration, commercial 
art, drawing, painting, sculpture, lectures on 
anatomy and art appreciation, will be offered 
for a three-month term. Ralph Robertson 
will lecture on interior decoration. 





CLASSES er LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
ULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 
ADDRESS 


Frank §. Chase © Woodstock, N. Y. 





BROWN COUNTY 
SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


ducted by C. CURRY BOHM 
InN PicTURESAUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 
Season begins June 15... 
write...C. Cury 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 


SUMME 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Catalog on request 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
incoln —, 1947 Breadway, 


Studie 605, ee Linco! 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daly coum at & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oupest fine arts schools in America, (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments ef 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Buro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Secheel—Broad and Cherry Streets 


Chester Springs Summer Scheel—Resident aad Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 


INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOS 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
JULY 6th-AUGUST 14th. eee practical 
courses in House Planning & Decoration; 
Costume Illustration; Graphic Advertising; 





ix Life Drawing; Lectures. Also weekly units. 
WEEKS’ For professionals, teachers, laymen. Credits 
SUMMER _ given. Send for Catalogue. 

SESSION Address Bex A, 2239 Sreadway, New Vert 
77a 


session SLARTS JUNE 29th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART- _ ASSre aston 

¥ INSTRUCTION 


“CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘Or 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Puss 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN A AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL OF 
CREATIVE ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


ne Cleveland 
IN School of Art 


Catalog on Request 
67 WEST STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Credits Given 
JULY 6 te SEPT. 12 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 








New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night dasses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Summer Term: June 15-August 
8. For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—June: 
Spring show by Alabama Art League. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. : 
Stanley Rose Gallery—To June 27: Oils, 
Renoir. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Art Association—June: Medal- 
lic art contest. Los Angeles Museum— 
June: Student work, Otis Art Institute. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—To June 14: Sculpture 
and sculptors’ drawings. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. : . 

California State Library—June: California 
Society of Etchers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To June 6: Oils, drawings by 
Merlin Hardy. June 8-20: Water colors 
and drawings by group. San Francisco 
Museum—To June 15: Japanese art. 
June: Landscape painting of five cen- 
turies. 





SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To June 7: 
Work by Ernest Fiene. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—June 3-July 20: 42nd 
Annual Exhibition by Rocky Mountain 
Artists. 





DODINGTON, CONN. 

Little Gallery—To June 13: Miniatures 
(American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers). 

OLD LYME, CONN. 

Lyme Art Association—June 13-Sept. 20: 

Work by members. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—Summer: Members’ work. Henry 
Art Gallery—To June 27: Alumni exhibi- 
tion, University of Washington. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ackermann’s—To June 27: Water colors on 
silk, contemporary Japanese artists. Chi- 
cago Galleries Association—To June 6: 
Work by Louise Kelly, Ingeborg Christian- 
sen, Thomas Hall, E. Martin Hennings. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum—June: Philadelphia etch- 
ers. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—June: Paintings 
by Gauguin (Wildenstein); prints by Gau- 
guin (E. Weyhe). Maryland Institute— 
To June 8: Student work. Walters Art 
Gallery—Summer: Medieval Persian cera- 
mics; Chinese porcelains, Oriental art. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To June 
21: Small paintings and sculptures by con- 
temporary Americans. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To June 21: Student 
work, Museum School. Doll & Richards— 
June: Selected paintings, prints, sculpture. 
Goodspeed’s—June: Rare old Boston views. 
Grace Horne Galleries—To June 13: Mod- 
ern New England group; paintings, draw- 
ings by Moses Barusch. Harley Perkins 
Gallery—To June 14: “The Rhine,” Har- 
ley Perkins. 

CAMBRIDE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—June: “Style and Tech- 
nique.” 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center—To June 29: Sixth Annual Lo- 
cal Show. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To Sept. 
23: Work by Chester Harding; historic 
furniture and architecture. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—June 8-27: Soviet Art 
(Cc. A. A.. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—To Oct. 15: Art of 
the Machine Age. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Sept. 1: 
Early Chinese bronzes; five centuries of 
engraving; drawings (DeLaittre Collec- 
tion). June 15-July 15: International 
water colors (Art Institute). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—June: Contem,..ary 
prints. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—June: Water col- 
ors, George Pearse Ennis; lithographs, 
Robert Craig; contemporary woodblocks by 
Polish artists. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To July 1: Work 

by three generations of the Inness family. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


Museum of New Mexico—June: Southern 
Printmakers. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Institute—Summer: Retrospective 


exhibition of American art; prints of old 
Albany. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—To June 14: Long Island 
Tercentennary Exhibition. Summer: Arts 
of Bali; bronzes, Malvina Hoffman. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Fine Arts Academy—June: Student work, 
School of Fine Arts. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—June: Fourth Annual 
Local Exhibition. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
New Rochelle Art Association—To June 13: 
1936 Illustrators’ Show. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th Ave. at 
82nd)—To Oct.: Benjamin Franklin and 
His Circle; prints of the Romantic Period. 
American Folk Art Gallery (113 W. 13th) 
—Americana. Argent Galleries (42 W. 
57th)—To June 26: Summer exhibition, 
National Association of Woman Painters 
and Sculptors. Art Students League (215 
W. 57th)—To June 12: Work of Summer 
instructors. June 16-30: Winners, Met- 
ropolitan High Schools Competition. A. 
W. A. (353 W. 57th)—Summer: Members’ 
work. Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57th)— 
Summer: Paintings by American artists. 
D. Caz-Delbo Art Galleries (630 5th Ave.) 
—To June 5: Paintings, Maurice Delavier. 
Carnegie Hall (154 W. 57th)—Work by 
residents. Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57th)— 
To June 6: Horses by Haseltine. Ralph 
M. Chait (600 Madison)—Chinese Art. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 57th)— 
June: Pastels, water colors, drawings, Wil- 
liam J. Scott. Contemporary Arts (41 W. 
54th)—To June 20: Paintings by news- 
paper men and women. June 22-August: 
Landscapes, flowers, group exhibition. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13th)—To 
June 12: Paintings and sculpture, $100 
exhibition. Durand-Ruel, Ine. (12 E. 57th) 
—June: Modern French work. Ehrich- 
Newhouse (578 Madison)—June: Old 
Masters. Federal Art Project Gallery (7 
East 38th)—To June 13: Index of Amer- 
ican design. June 22-July 13: Oils, WPA 
artists. Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57th)— 
To June 8: Decorative paintings. June 8- 
29: Little masterpieces in oil, Ryder, 
Davies, Wier, etc. To June 12: Eleven 
graphic artists. Carl Fischer Art Gallery 
(61 E,. 57th)—June: Paintings, drawings, 
contemporary English and continental art- 
ists. French & Co. (210 E. 57th)—An- 
tique works of art. Grand Central Art 
Galleries (915 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To June 
13: Work by students of Van Deering Per- 
rine. June: 1936 Founders’ show; fine 
contemporary prints. (Fifth Ave. Galler- 
ies)—June: 23 portraits by 23 artists. J. 
Greenwald, Ine. (681 Lexington)—To June 
9: Sporting pictures, A. J. Munnings. Guild 
Art Gallery (37 W. 57th)—To June 13: 
Group exhibition of paintings. Marie Har- 
riman Gallery (61-63 E. 57th)—To Sept. 
1: Group exhibition of paintings, water 
colors and drawings. Jacob Hirsch (30 
W. 54th)—Antiquities. Georg Jensen (667 
5th Ave.)—Paintings by Crane, Murphv. 
Ryder and Nichols. Dikran Kelekian (598 
Madison)—Egyptian and Persian antiqui- 
ties. Kennedy & Co. (785 5th Ave.)—To 
June 6: Etchings, drawings, R. W. Woi- 
ceske. Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 
57th)—To Oct.: Etchings, engravings, old 
and modern masters. Knoedler & Co. (14 
E. 57th)—Retrospective exhibition of 
American art. June 15-30: Modern French 
painting. Theodore A. Kohn & Son (608 
5th Ave.)—To June 26: Sketches and oils, 
Lloyd Goff. CC. W. Kraushaar Galleries 
(680 _5th Ave.)—Summer: French and 
American paintings. John Levy (1 E. 
57th)—Old masters. Julien Levy (602 
Madison)—Modern work. Karl Lilienfeld 
(21 E. 57th)—Old masters. Macbeth Gal- 
lery (11 E, 57th)—Summer: Group ex- 
hibition. Master Institute (310 Riverside 
Drive)—To June 20: Student work. Guy 
E. Mayer (578 Madison Ave.)—Summer: 
Contemporary etchings, antique Chinese 
porcelains and jades. Metropolitan Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Summer: Old mas- 
ters, contemporary American portrait 
painters. Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Ave.)—June: $50 exhibition by Midtown 
group. Milch Galleries (108 West 57th)— 
June: Paintings by American artists. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
June— 13: Fourth exhibition, Arthur 
Schwieder group. Morton Galleries (130 
West 57th)—To June 13: Paintings and 
prints, young Americans. Museum of 
Modern Art (11 W. 53rd)—To June 7: 
Modern painters and sculptors as illustra- 
tors. Museum of the City of New York 
(5th Ave. at 103rd)—Summer: Early New 
York history. J. B. Neumann’s New Art 
Cirele (509 Madison)—Summer: Living 
art, old and new. New York Botanical 
Gardens (Bronx Park)—To June 11: Work 
of Bronx Artists’ Gulid. New York School 
of Applied Design for Women (160 Lex- 
ington)—June: Students’ work. Pen & 
Brush Club (16 E. 10th)—-Summer: Mem- 
bers’ painting show. Rabinovitch School 











and Workshop of Art Photography (40 W. 
56th)—Summer: Fine photography. Schul- 
theis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Works 


by American and foreign artists. E. & A, 
Silberman Co. (32 E. 57th)—Old masters, 
Studio Guild Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
To June 13: Paintings, Anna McClure 
Sholl. Traphagen School of Fashion (1680 
Broadway)—To June 13: Student shoyw, 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End)—To July 
1: “Man «sad Machine,” Uptown group. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57th)—To June 
8: Pastels and water colors, Donald Camp- 
bell. June 9-30: Water colors by Amer- 
ican and European masters. Weyhe Gal- 
leries (794 Lexington)—Summer: Selected 
prints, drawings and sculpture. Whitney 
Museum (10 W. 8th)—To July 31: Work 
from permanent exhibition. Howard Young 
Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—Summer: Old 
masters. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Memorial Gallery—To June 6: 
23rd Annual Local Art Exhibit; 2nd An- 
nual Graphic Arts Exhibit. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To June 15: Work 
of Museum School classes; International 
photography salon. June 15-30: Ist An- 
nual Exhibit Ethel Brand Wise Sculpture 
Competition. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To June 21: Work 
of Frank Duveneck. To June 24: Stu- 
dents’ work, Museum School. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To June 7: Work 
by Cleveland artists and craftsmen. June 
27-Oct. 4: 20th Anniversary Exhibition. 

DAYTON, 0. : 

Dayton Art Institute—June: Swedish glass; 
murals, Allen Saalburg; etchings, Hutty; 
Government water colors. 

TOLEDO, 0O. 

Museum of Art—June: Paintings by Con- 

temporary American Artists. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 

Butler Art Institute—To June 14: Dayton 
etchers; student work, Youngstown Col- 
lege. 

- PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 

Art Allianee—June: Cultural Olympics. 
Boyer Galleries—To June 6: Leica camera 
show ; contemporary art. Gimbel Galleries 
Work by Philadelphia artists. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—June 7-30: 
14th Circuit Exhibition of oils, (Southern 
States Art League). 


DALLAS, TEX. P 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—June 6-Nov. 
29: Texas Centennial Exhibition. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Summer: Texas arts 
and crafts. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Art Museum—To June 23: 
Early San Antonio paintings, Centennial 
exhibition. 

UNIVERSITY, VA. 

University of Virginia—June: 
Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. 

SEATTLE, WASH, 

Penthouse Gallery—J une: Contemporary 
Northwest art. Seattle Art Museum—To 
June 7: Persian art; Norwegian paint- 
ings; American Printmakers; American 
paintings. June 10-July 5: Contemporary 
American painting; Japanese prints; con- 
temporary American sculpture. 

MADISON, WIS. : 

Wisconsin Union—June 6-July 1: Centennial 

Exhibition of Wisconsin Art. 


“War” and “Peace” 


[Continued from page 27] 


Portraits, 








employed in those days, but lithographs are 
the favorite medium today. In the other 
tapestry, “The Triumph of Peace,” Minerva, 
the Goddess of Peace, carrying an olive branch 
in one hand, directs the presentation of 
medals, jewels and gifts to the Arts and 
Sciences. Beside her stands a nymph, who 
carries a cornucopia from which these trophies 
fall, while to the right are male and fe- 
male figures representing Music, Literature, 
Painting and Sculpture. They are about to 
receive the reward of their attainments from 
the Goddess of Wisdom. To the left is seen 
Mars.—God of War,—chained to a rocky wall, 
while near him are putti destroying the arms 
and implements of war. The scene is set 
before a row of palm trees with a walled 
city and a harbor in the distance. 
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against that“Tired Look” 
caused by Fapinec! 


Use Carew Artists Papers. These 
chemically pure drawing papers have 
a fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 
inks and water colors. 


CAREW 1848 
Artist Board 


Unfinished edges on four sides .. . 
Plate and vellum finishes . . . single 
to 5 ply Pasted . . . strong, durable, 
and with wonderful erasing qualities. 





All Carew drawing papers made by the 
Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


TRY THESE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PAPERS 
at our expense! 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION TO 


CAREW MANUFACTURING Co. 
South Haptey Fats, Mass. 












Choose Your 
Artists’ Materials 
trom Macy’s Large 
Assortment 


WATER COLO 


Macy’s Student Tubes __$ .09 
Schmincke Symphonic Colors .09 
ne CONS aS 
Schmincke Water-Colors_— 
(student quality) 
Winsor & Newton 
(student quality) 1% pans .14 
Bourgeois Colors ______ .47 to 1.13 
Winsor & Newton % pans 
and 4 tubes ______ .23 to .66 
Full tubes -32 to 1.17 


OIL COLORS. 


Student Oils ________ .09 to .39 
Macy’s Orpi Oils .23 to .47 
Macy’s Schmincke Oils, .23 to .47 
Winsor & Newton (reg.) .17to.61 

(studio size) 38 to 1.64 
Rembrandt Oils (reg.) .28 to .66 
















































































(studio) _._.._ _ 38 t0 2.12 
Block X Oils_______ .79 to 3.76 
Also complete stocks of. brushes, 
Papers, canvases, smocks, and 


‘other supplies. 5th Floor. 


*MACY’S 


cash policy aims 0 
always to save you 6 70 
Subject only to limitations be- 
yond our control. 


Hatfield’s Colors 
















Since 1898 
Pure and permanent without fillers. 
Oil « Water ¢ Dry Pigments 


If your dealer does not carry them send to us. 


J. H. Hatfield, Canton, Mass. 







Katchamakoff’s Credo 


Anatas Katchamakoff, prominent sculptor, 
painter and craftsman, gives his views on the 
philosophy of art instruction in announcing 
the summer term of his school at 61 East 57th 
St., New York. “Art is no secret for the few. 
It is a limitless release of the imagination 
into pure form—whether verbal, 
plastic.” Thus, according to Katchamakoff, 
“the function of the art school should be not 
merely the teaching of technical means of 
expression but primarily the stimulus to self- 
realization and ultimate creation. 

“You who are seeking art knowledge need 
more than a learned mentor who pours forth 
his own experiences to you—-you need funda- 
mentally a humanist who inspires you to 
capture your own spirit and make it live again 
in form. Freedom comes only with self- 
knowledge, and this is achieved only when 
there is no pupil and master relationship, but 
rather a mutual seeking for each individual’s 
concept of beauty-loving art.” 

To teachers of art the six-weeks course 
beginning July 6 offers stimulation. “Those 
who are molding the living art of tomorrow 
through the young people of today,” says 
Katchamakoff, “must first be conscious of the 
truth in themselves, in order to help their 
students achieve complete realization and 
fullness of expression.” 





Three Inness Generations 

Painting and sculpture by three generations 
of the George Inness family is on view at 
the Montclair Art Museum during June, mak- 
ing a fitting follow-up exhibition for the 
George Inness show held last May in com- 
memoration of the 110th birthday anniversary 
of this great American artist. For the present 
“Three Generations Show” there are several 
Inness pictures which were not in the group 
of nearly 40 canvases exhibited last year. 

There is also a worthy selection of can- 
vases by George Inness, Jr., who, like his 
father, lived and painted in Montclair for 
many years. He was recognized primarily as 
an animal painter, and one of his character- 
istic pictures, “Sheep Grazing,” is owned by 
the Montclair Art Museum. Representative 
of the third generation are the paintings by 
Inness and Rachel Hartley, grandson and 
granddaughter of George Inness. Included 
in the show also is the sculpture of J. Scott 
Hartley, son-in-law of George Inness. 





Frank Swain Amagansett Director 

The Amagansett Summer Art School, 
Amagansett, L. I., formerly under the direc- 
tion of Hilton Leech, will be conducted this 
summer by Frank Swain, student of Frank 
Duveneck. The school, which operates during 
July and August, chiefly stresses landscape, 
figure drawing and sculpture. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 


linear or | 











Blanche A. Byerley 


205 EAST 78th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
Folder Sent on Request 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 
PROVEN PERMANENCY 
ee ee 
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frown REMBRANDT 


ut Arrange of shades 
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TALENS «SON 


NEWARK > NEW JERSEY am 








USE 


Rembranik 


COLOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.}. 











Papers for Artists 


Drawing ... Water-Color ... Etching 
... Wood-Cut ... Lithograph Papers 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Surfaces, 
Tones and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on_ request. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for ARNOLD Un- 
bleached Water-Color and Drawing Papers. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3ist Street New York, N. Y¥. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR MORILLA’S 
* "American" Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive ... Yet Most Practical! 
Morilla Artist Bristol Board 
KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 


The Morilla Co., Inc. 3 £. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
*Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Los Angeles & San Francisco 












TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers te Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
fer Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 











229 8. WARREN S8T., TRENTON, N. J. 
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nothing hidden 


These free booklets not only 
describe the rigid restrictions we 
adhere to for ultimate permanen- 
ey but also present much 


valuable and essential 
technical information 





containing 
Oils—technical advice for dura- 
ble painting; “The Permanent 
Palette” for absolute safety. 


Tempera & Fresco— detailed 
information on the technics, the 
materials and their handling— 
really a practical handbook. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
provide 
Maximum Color Strength 


The greatest amount of full strength 
pigment that can be ground in the 
pure raw Linseed Oil to the proper 
body is used. 


Maximum Economy 


By comparison tube for tube of 
actual coloring value “Permanent 
Pigments” cost one third to one sixth 
as much as the best imported oil 
colors which have no_ superiority 
(and sometimes are inferior) in 
permanency. 


Technical Protection 


Full Guaranteed Statement of Com- 
position on the label of every tube. 
Follow strictly all the specifications 
of the National Committee on Technic 
of the American Artists Professional 
League. 


Scientific Control 


Materials tested for purity in all 
stages of manufacture from raw pig- 
ment to finished tube. Actually 
Tested in Direct Sunlight. 


Obtain the Booklets from your 
dealer or from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 te 14, 1936) 
National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





SEND FOR PAMPHLETS 

Pamphlets containing the names of the 
national directors and suggestions for the 
observance of National Art Week are ready 
for distribution. The printer was instructed 
to send them to the state leaders. If they 
have not been received, please write and addi- 
tional ones will be forwarded at once. A great 
deal of organization work may be done well 
in advance. The practice of holding monthly 
meetings, in the form of a get together 
luncheon in a local tea room, a dinner or an 
evening meeting is worth while. Even if you 
have a very few members the number will 
grow, especially if you plan interesting enter- 
tainment. 

* * = 
FEDERATION IS INTERESTED 

Mrs. Roberta G. Lawson, president, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, wrote 
that she mentioned at the beginning of the 
fine arts program at the convention in Miami 
the fact that the Federation had voted as one 
of its special weeks, National Art Week. She 
said: “We had a splendid Fine Arts program, 
and I believe we are going to make real pro- 
gress in the next two years.” This means 
a great deal to the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League project because the Federa- 
tion is so well organized that a successful 
observance of the week in every section of all 
the states is certain. 

= a = 

PROJECT ATTRACTS ATTENTION 

Letters are received daily from many sources 
offering assistance and expressing willingness 
to cooperate. Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, 
director of the good citizenship bureau of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, wrote for infor- 
mation and said the detailed account sent to 
her would be published in a fall issue of the 
magazine. 

The following letter was received from Mrs. 
Anna Coleman Ladd: “I would be very glad 
to be of any assistance to you in making 
National Art Week a success. If members of 
clubs would like to visit my studio in Boston, 
they will be welcome that week—I will do 
anything I can.” Mrs. Ladd may be of great 
use to us. She has spoken over the radio for 
the government, has given lectures on art at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, Boston Art 
Museum, Toledo Art Museum and many 
others. Mention of the week over the radio 
will call it to the attention of many people. 
Her sculpture is in several museums and a 
visit to her studio will be an interesting 
experience. 

* - = 
METHODS OF PRIZE WINNING STATE 

A folder has just been received from the 
New Jersey Chapter AAPL, which is so good 
it is worth reproducing here for the benefit 
of other states: 


“NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
YOU HAVE A DATE! 


The annual meeting of our chapter will be 
held at the Montclair Art Museum on the 
evening of May 22nd at 8 P. M. With your 
help this is going to be an interesting affair. 
While there is much to report, we shall try 
to make the business part of the meeting 


interesting and brief.” [Then follows an 
excellent reproduction of the prize winning 
painting, “The Watch,” by George Pearse 
Ennis.] 

“The fine water color by George Pearse 
Ennis which the New Jersey Chapter won 
for activities and increased membership dur- 
ing National Art Week will be on view. 

“You are invited to attend and bring a 
friend with you. 

“After the business meeting we are to have 
an unusual treat. Our distinguished member, 
Lute Pease, nationally known cartoonist, is 
going to give a demonstration of the art of 
caricature. This is your opportunity to have 
your portrait made by a noted artist. 

“During the past few years most of us have 
been obliged to drop out of some organiza- 
tions. It is unfortunate that a number have 
allowed their AAPL dues to lapse. It seems 
to me that ours is the one society of artists 
which deserves your support above all others. 
It really is securing worth-while results in 
its work for American art. 

“The policy of the AAPL is to forget past 
dues. If you wish to renew your connection 
with this national group, simply send your 
current dues of three dollars to Gordon Grant, 
National Treasurer, 137 East 66th St., New 
York City. Your renewed membership will 
help New Jersey in winning the National Art 
Week prize again in November. There will 
be no fatted calf, but you will receive a most 
hearty welcome—and there will be refresh- 
ments of some sort. Haynsworth Baldrey, 
New Jersey State Chairman, Newton, N. J.” 


= * * 


OREGON AAPL CHAPTER 


The sixth spring art exhibition of the 
Chapter is now being held. During National 
Art Week last Fall small money awards were 
made and this is being done again. 


TJ Te 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORE 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gorden H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


Chairman: George Pearse Editor : E. V. Stoddard 
628 West 24th Street, New York City 154 West 57th Street, New York City 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


National Regional Chapters Committee 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO ALL MEMBERS 


MR. GEORG J. LOBER WILL GO TO THE TEXAS CENTENARY EXPOSITION, AT 
DALLAS, AS OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE AND SPOKESMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. 

AS SUCH HE CAN ALSO SPEAK IN ANY CITY ON OR NEAR THE ITINERARY 
GIVEN BELOW. 

State and local chairmen of League Chapters please note carefully. 

* * * * * 


AMERICAN ART DAY AT DALLAS 
Steps are being taken with the Governor of the State of Texas to have one day at the 
Exposition set aside, at a time when Mr. Lober will be in Dallas, for the celebration of con- 
temporary American art under the auspices of the American Artists Professional League. 
[This was done by the Governor of Illinois at the Century of Progress, Chicago, July, 1934.] 
” * * ok * 


ITINERARY OF MR. LOBER’S TRIP 

Starting from New York City on or about June 17, accompanied by Mrs. Lober and 
driving his own car, he will take with him stereoptican lantern slides and whatever else he 
may need to deliver talks that will have been arranged for in advance, before audiences 
gathered together by the joint efforts of local members of the League and the local colleges 
and schools, art schools, teachers of art in the public schools, social clubs, women’s clubs, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis, Masonic Lodges, Y.W.C.A., K. of C., 
etc. [Mr. Lober receives no fee for these talks.] 

Mr. Lober plans to pass through the following cities: 

Pennsylvania: Scranton, Pittsburgh. Ohio: Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati. Kentucky: 
Louisville. Missouri: St. Louis, Jefferson City, Kansas City. Kansas: Topeka, Wichita. 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, Tulsa. Texas: Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Port Arthur. 
Louisiana: Shreveport, Baton Rouge, New Orleans. Alabama: Mobile, Montgomery, Birming- 
ham. Georgia: Columbus, Macon, Atlanta. Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville. North Caro- 
lina: Winston Salem, Raleigh. Virginia: Charlottesville, Richmond. 

[All requests for Mr. Lober will be given serious consideration. Modifications in the 
itinerary can be made for sufficient cause.] 

Address all requests for Mr. Lober’s talks in your city to Wilford S. Conrow, 
National Secretary, The American Artists Professional League, 154 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOTE ON MR. LOBER: He is a member of the National Executive Committee 
of the American Artists Professional League; Past Vice-President of the National 
Sculpture Society; a National Academician and member of the Council of the National 
Academy of Design. Represented by work in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, etc. 

Object of the trip: (1) To bring to the attention of the American people the importance 
of our own American art. (2) Through addresses and conversations, to confirm the preference 
of Americans of all sorts and conditions in American art that is inherently right; good; sane; 
intelligent; skillful and knowing in technic; dependently permanent. (3) To win the 
hearty collaboration of the people of the various cities visited in the celebration of the next 
National Art Week (November 8 to 14, 1936). (4) To leave large numbers of them 


“For American Art.” 
* * a « a 


All interested in this cause can help by enrolling as members in this nation-wide organi- 
zation of artists and art lovers—the American Artists Professional League. 

All funds of the League come from the dues of its members. 

The work of the League is carried on by its art-spirited officers and committeemen, 
none of whom receive any financial compensation whatsoever for their work. The money 
received is spent entirely to further interest in contemporary American art, and to win 
friendly collaboration of art lovers and producers of works of art and of the materials 
that artists use. 

* * + * * e 


CHANGE IN EDITORSHIP 
Mr. E. V. Stoddard’s resignation as editor of the League’s page in THE Art Dicest has 
been accepted with regret by the National Executive Committee. Mr. Wilford S. Conrow 
‘will serve as acting editor until further notice. 


Catch This Thief! Lymers of 1936 


Liberal reward is offered for information The Lyme Art Association (Conn.) opens 
leading to the recovery of 87 etchings by _ its exhibition season on June 14 in the group’s 
Charles W. Cain which disappeared in one galleries at Old Lyme, on the Boston Post 
folio from a Philadelphia art dealer in the Road. A display of water colors, pastels 
Fall of 1935. The etchings, dealing largely and prints will be on view until July 5, fol- 
with Oriental views and themes, may be identi- lowed by the Association’s 35th Annual Ex- 
fied by stock numbers and code price figures. hibition of oils and sculpture from July 9 
A list of titles may be obtained from W. E.G. to August 23. The Autumn show, which will 
Miller, 400 Walnut St., Philadelphia. follow, will extend from August 25 to Sept. 20. 
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Permanent Oil 
Colors for Artists 


¢ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE * 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
¥ MADE IN JU. S. A. 


* Specifications of Contents as 
requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 


> 


In Studio Size Tubes 
> 


25¢ group 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 
Zinc White 


35c group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 

Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 

Cadmium Red Deep 
Cerulean Blue* 
Cobalt Blue* 

Permanent Green Light 

Ultramarine Green 

Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 


Verte Emeraude 
* Small Studio Size 4% = 244" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50Oc 


> 
ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


> 
COLOR CHART AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


& 
M. GRUMBACHER 
Dept. E. D. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Branch: 
55 York Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Four Awarded Prix de Rome Fellowships, Only One to Yale Man 


“The Pieta,” by Matthew William Boyhan. 


Rome prize awards in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, sculpture and painting, 
providing for two years’ study at the American 
Academy in Rome, have just been announced. 
The fellowships, whose estimated value is 








$2,000 annually, are awarded by a jury upon 
projects submitted in competitions entered by 
art students throughout the country. 

Richard Ayers, now employed in the office 
of Frederick A. Godley, New York, won the 
Daniel H. Burnham Fellowship in architec- 
ture. He was born in Georgia in 1910 and 
received both the B. F. A. and M. F. A. 
degrees from Yale University. Serving on 
the architecture jury were John Russell Pope, 
chairman, Louis Ayers, Benjamin W. Morris 
and James Kellum Smith. Honorable men- 
tion was given to John J. Brust, Catholic 
University of America and Max O. Urban, 
Yale University. From 90 entrants 10 were 
selected as final competitors, working for 
four weeks on a project for “A Community 
Mausoleum.” 

In sculpture Harrison Gibbs was honored. 
A student at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Art, he was in competition with 24 applicants 
from leading art schools. His father, George 
Gibbs, is a distinguished writer and painter. 
Gibbs’ entry was a group entitled “The Tri- 
angle,” symbolizing the woman who clings to 
two men at the same time, her husband and 
her lover. Honorable mentions were accorded 
Raymond G. Barger and George Kratina of 
Yale University and Stanley Martineau, pupil 
of Charles Keck and Frederick MacMonnies. 
The sculpture jury: Herbert Adams, chair- 
man, James E. Fraser, Edward McCartan, 
Sidney Waugh and Adolph A. Weinman. 

Matthew William Boyhan won the painting 
fellowship. He has studied at the School of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and with 
Charles A. Woodbury, and is 20 years old. 
Robert S. Kitchen, graduate of Cornell Uni- 





Planning the Fair 


Plans for the design of New York’s 1939 
World’s Fair (on Flushing Meadows) will be 
formulated by a board of seven architects and 
engineers appointed by Grover A. Whalen, 
president of the World’s Fair Corporation. 
The board is clothed with wide power to 
determine the design and supervise the physi- 
cal layout of the fair, and is composed of 
Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman, Gilmore D. 
Clark, Jay N. Downer, Robert D. Kohn, 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Richmond H. Shreve 
and William A. Delano. 

According to Mr. Whalen, the chief powers 
of the board of design will be “to prepare 






$1.50. Terms: cash with order. 


ARTISTS’ 
promptly anywhere. 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 


MATERIALS. Orders filled 


Joseph Mayer Com- 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 


Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 


x 40", 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 


lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 
“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 


preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per insertion; minimum charge 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one 
word. Address: THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 





and submit to the board of directors by Sept. 
1 a general plan of the fair, including the 
definition of the main theme, limitation of 
heights and areas for structures and the 
general architectural characteristics, including 
color and lighting.” Models, drawings and 
specifications will be submitted to the di- 
rectors by the board, who have been given 
authority to submit standards for construc- 
tion and construction types to be followed in 
the design of all improvements by the corpora- 
tion and exhibitors. Final authority to ap- 
prove all preliminary and final designs for 
such improvements and exhibits is also vested 
in the board. 


“The board,” Mr. Whalen said, 


“will also 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





QUALITY ARTISTS’ MATERIAL—lowest 
prices. Write for 100 page catalog. Bart 
Supplies, 915 Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? Artists—Car- 

toonists—Illustrators earn big incomes. 
We teach you how. Write for Free Art Book. 
Give age and occupation. Federal Schools, 
Inc., Dept. B66, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BOOKS—on Architecture, Allied Arts, 
Crafts. Write for free Book 

The Book Exchange, Dept. 

Hagerstown, Maryland. 


and 
catalog. 
A, 657 Potomac, 


UNFORGETTABLE LOVELY VACATION, 


inexpensive. Lake George. Studio. Paint- 
able scene. Golden Heart Farm, 795 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. ¥. C. 





“The Triangle,” by Harrison Gibbs. 


versity with the degrees of B. A. in Architec- 
ture and Bachelor of Landscape Architecture, 
received the Rome prize in landscape architec- 
ture. No honorable mentions were made in 
this division. 





have authority to recommend names of 
architects, engineers, landscape architects, 
sculptors, painters and other designers to be 
retained or commissioned to prepare for the 
fair.” 

Commenting on the personnel, the New York 
Herald-Tribune said that Mr. Teague and Mr. 
Shreve are the only members who can be 
classed among the modernists. Three build- 
ings at the Dallas Centennial were planned 
by Mr. Teague, who has designed products 
for the Eastman Kodak Company, streamline 
coaches for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and the standard service stations 
and equipment for the Texas Company. Mr. 
Shreve’s firm, Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, de- 
signed the Empire State Building and the 
structure at 500 Fifth Avenue. A director 
and fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Shreve is also general chair- 
man of the Construction League of the United 
States. 

Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman of the board, 
is president of the American Institute of 
Architects. Associated with Voorhees, Gmelin 
& Walker, who designed 1 Wall Street and the 
New York Telephone Building at 140 West 
Street, Mr. Voorhees is a graduate and super- 
vising architect of Princeton University. Mr. 
Kohn and Mr. Delano attended the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. Both are past presidents 
of the American Institute. The former was 
for a time director of the Housing Division of 
the Public Works Administration, while Mr. 
Delano is a member of the Board of Architec- 
tural Consultants of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Clarke is consulting landscape architect 
for the Department of Parks, working on the 
Henry Hudson Parkway, the Riverside Drive 
improvement and other projects. 
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E. @ A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


16 Seilerstatte 32 East 57th Street 
Vienna New York 





“Seene From The Scottish Higniands”’ by John Kane 
[Oil 25” x 214") 


“Blue Morning”’ by Emilen Etting “Burnt Keron” by Harold Weston 
[Oil 20” « 16”) {Oil 32” x 24”] 
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BOYER G ALLERIES BROAD STREET SUBURBAN STATION BUILDING 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Self Portrait” by Virginia McCall “New England” by David Burliuk “Joseph Bakos”’ by A. Dasburg 
[Oil 16” x 20”] (Oi 34” x 38”] (Oil 13” x 16”] 
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